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One Sunday afternoon in the summer of 1884 whilst I, a young 
man of twenty-three, was sitting with my mother and father in our 
new home in Ordway, South Dakota, I heard a knock on the door. 
Thinking it a neighbor, I called heartily, “Come in!” 

The visitor proved to be a stranger—a tall, fair-skinned, blue- 
eyed man of thirty-five—who said, ““My name is Bashford. I have 
just been preaching in your little Methodist church. Someone told 
me that you were from Wisconsin and I have called to have a chat 
with you.” 

We gave him a chair and talked with him as freely as we would 
have done with a relation. He was humorous, kindly, and under- 
standing. “I am a native of Dane County, Wisconsin, but am now 
the pastor of a church in Portland, Maine,” he said. 

In less than fifteen minutes he had completely won my confidence. 
I confessed to him that I was in despair of the country. “I am plan- 
ning to sell my claim and spend a year or two in some Normal school 
to fit myself for teaching literature. I would like to specialize in lit- 
erature and oratory.” 

This appeared to surprise him. “‘Why don’t you go to Boston for 
special work along those lines?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t do that,” I declared. “I have very little money 
and I’m afraid of the city. I couldn’t earn a living in the East.” 

“Nonsense,” he genially retorted. “You can earn a living any- 
where. I went to Boston at your age and worked my way through 
the Boston University. I found the Eastern people very kind and 
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so will you. I'll give you letters of introduction to the head of a 
school of oratory and to the professor of English literature in Bos- | 
ton University. They will make your course easy.” 

Although I protested that I could never use the letters, he wrote 
them out and when he went away said with a smile, “I shall expect 
to see you in Boston.” 

That suggestion changed the current of my life. For nearly two 
years I had been “holding down a claim” in McPherson County, 
some forty miles west of Ordway, and now I decided to sell my land 
and use the money for a year of study in Boston. 

“If Mr. Bashford is right, I’ll find some means of earning my way 
through a training in English.” 

Boston, as I saw it in November, 1884, was the chief literary 
center of America. Its role of writers was impressive. Whittier, 
Holmes, and Lowell were still alive. William Dean Howells and 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich were at the height of their fame, and Edwin 
Booth, most highly honored of tragedians, was an elusive resident. 
Although in reality a small city, it was to me a splendid capital, 
overpowering with its historic monuments and its records of great 
men and great events. The Transcript was the chief evening paper 
and the Herald the most widely circulated morning journal. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, leading publishers then as they still are, owned the A/- 
lantic Monthly, and Thomas Bailey Aldrich was the editor. I set- 
tled to work there with but two clear ideas: to make my money go 
as far as possible, and to get all the training I could while it lasted. 

That it was all a kind of insanity I knew, a blind following of a 
desire to see and know the literary capital in which my father had 
lived and which he had taught me to venerate as the center of a 
vaguely alluring esthetic universe. No literary Jason ever sought a 
golden fleece with less knowledge of the seas before him. All waters 
were to me uncharted. 

My first great teacher was Edwin Booth, for during the autumn 
I saw him play in a special six weeks’ engagement at the Boston 
Museum. By paying fifty cents I was allowed to stand at the back 
of the first balcony, and from this place I saw each of the principal 
roles which this noblest of tragedians was then giving. I saw and re- 
membered what I saw. He was my first enthusiasm. He filled me 
with admiration of his English. Under the spell of his voice, I be- 
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came conscious of my western burr and began to study the laws 
which govern English speech. I justified my extravagance by call- 
ing it part of my education. Each day I made records of his Shake- 
sperean characterizations, setting down minute observations of his 
methods with an attempt at their interpretation. 

What an education that was! The grace of Booth’s movements, 
the velvet smoothness of his voice, the beauty and precision of his 
utterance, were revelations to me. Fresh from the silence of the 
Dakota plain, and filled with worshipful admiration, how could I 
help being instructed by this interpreter of the greatest poet of the 
world? Booth taught me, as he taught millions of others, the glory 
of spoken English. He made me feel rude and small and poor, but 
he inspired me. I bear witness to his wizardry, for I was made ambi- 
tious by its spell. If you say his power was mostly in my imagina- 
tion, I shall not contend with you; the fact remains that he and his 
Shakespere were the greatest influences of my life at this time. 

Among my most admired authors at this period (1886) was 
James Russell Lowell, whose literary essays had vastly stimulated 
me. He was a great figure in Boston, and as Ambassador to Great 
Britain had won a high place for himself in the estimation of the 
English. Therefore I read, with joyous anticipation, the announce- 
ment that he had promised to deliver a course of lectures at the 
Lowell Institute, although his subject, ‘““The British Dramatists,” 
was not of keen interest to me. 

These addresses were for the public, and on the opening night of 
the series I was in my seat, eager to see and hear the great writer 
and honored diplomat. As he came on the platform, I was shocked 
to find him old and gray, with a long beard and a sadly ashen com- 
plexion. He moved stiffly, almost painfully, to his desk, opened a 
thick bundle of manuscript, shuffled the pages about, and began to 
read. His voice was feeble and his accent, to my thinking, un-Amer- 
ican. Bending low over his page and peering closely at it as though 
the light were poor or his glasses dim, he went monotonously on in a 
mumbling rumble, a sad disappointment to me. Being directly be- 
fore him I should have heard every word, but I did not. I heard only 
snatches of it. As most of his auditors were unable to follow him, 
they slipped away by twos and threes, and when he closed his lec- 
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ture less than half of his audience remained. His beautifully writ- 
ten address had drearily failed for lack of voice. 

Robert Ingersoll was my instructor in oratory. My interest in 
him began when, as a lad of sixteen, I read some of his addresses, 
but I had never been able to hear him speak. Now that he was an- 
nounced to lecture at the Boston Theater on “Myths and Myth- 
makers,” I had my chance. I decided that one of my precious dollars 
should purchase a seat. Like Edwin Booth he deserved a part of my 
education fund and so, with nearly three thousand other enthusi- 
asts, I found my way to the theater one Sunday evening, tensely 
expectant of a marvelous address. 

I was not disappointed. He came on the vast stage alone, as I re- 
call the scene, a large man in evening dress, quite bald and smoothly 
shaven, and began to speak almost before he left the wings, address- 
ing himself to us with colloquial, unaffected directness. The stage 
was bare and he had no manuscript. Standing with his hands 
clasped behind his back and speaking without effort, he made his 
words plain to every auditor. I was not especially concerned with 
his religious antagonism but I felt the beauty of his phrasing. He 
was a master of colloquial speech. There was something hypnotic 
in his rhythm as in his voice. Now and again he became the poet, 
chanting his marvelous lines like a Saxon minstrel. His voice had 
no melody but he had the singular power of making me oblivious of 
it. In the march of his ideas, in the simplicity of his English, I for- 
got his husky tone. His effect on his hearers was magical, but the 
magic lay in his choice of words rather than in their enunciation. 

He taught me the value of speaking as if thinking out loud. For 
two hours I listened, rapt with interest, and when I went away I had 
no regret for my dollar, a condition of mind very like that with 
which I always left the theater after seeing Edwin Booth. Robert 
Ingersoll was my instructor in oratory as Edwin Booth was my 
teacher of English. 

In spite of my admiration of Ingersoll, Beecher, and other great 
orators, Edwin Booth remained my chief exemplar of noble speech. 
Whenever he came to Boston, I went again and again to see him and 
especially to hear him, for certain of his readings in Macbeth and 
Hamlet had a subtlety of intonation which meant more to me than 
any other music. 
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During the summer of 1885, William Dean Howells became the 
subject of much literary gossip. It was reported that he had gone 
over to Harper’s and that all his work was to appear under their im- 
print. He was recognized as the chief American realist. His op- 
ponents, who probably had never seen him, represented him as a 
ruthless, intellectually arrogant, and destructive critic, a personal- 
ity hard to reconcile with his delightfully humorous and graceful 
writing. My first knowledge of him came from a reading of his 
novel, The Minister’s Charge, which so moved me that I wrote a 
review of it. This review caught the attention of the editor-in-chief, 
Mr. Clement, who called me to his office and gave me a letter of in- 
troduction to Howells. 

It is probable that no young writer of today could feel for any 
author the same awe, the same boyish trepidation, which filled my 
heart and weakened my knees as, with this letter in my pocket, I 
inquired my way to the hotel where the great novelist was staying. 
What excuse had I for intruding on him? 

Entering the wide central hall, I advanced warily across the rugs 
on its polished floors to the desk behind which stood a highly ornate 
and haughty clerk, and asked in a husky voice, “Is Mr. Howells 
in?” 

The boy who took my letter soon returned with the information 
that Mr. Howells would be out in a few minutes. “You are to wait,” 
he said, and led the way to a small and very formal room near the 
front of the building. 

For several minutes I waited, sitting on the edge of a fringed and 
gilded sofa, with my eyes on the portiéres, vainly trying to arrange 
my thought. My visit seemed at the moment incredibly presumptu- 
ous and foolish. All this may appear old-fashioned and romantic to 
the present-day student, but so it was that day with me. 

Sound of a light step reached my ears. I rose. The curtains 
parted, and a short man with a handsome head stood before me. 
His face was impassive but his glance was the most piercing I had 
ever encountered. In that single instant before he smiled, he dis- 
covered my character, divined my state of mind, and probably in- 
ventoried my clothing. It was the glance of a student of men, the 
author of Silas Lapham. 

His appraising scrutiny took but a second’s time. Then his face 
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softened and he smiled winningly. “I am glad to see you,” he said, 
and his tone convinced me of his sincerity. ‘““Won’t you be seated?” 

Emboldened by his gracious manner, I confessed that I was am- 
bitious to do a little in the way of recording the manners and cus- 
toms of my native West. “I don’t know that I can do this in stories,” 
I said, “but I hope to do it in essays and poems.” 

He was kind enough to say that he would like to see something 
of mine. “Whatever you do, keep to the West,” he urged. “You 
have almost a clear field out there. No one but E. W. Howe and 
Edward Eggleston are writing of the Mid-west. Why don’t you reg- 
ularly goin for it? Iam sure you could give us something that would 
be typically western.” 

How long he talked, or how long I talked, I cannot now recall— 
the clock stopped for me—but at last, in some deft way, he got me 
outside and as we walked down the street toward the station he be- 
came still more friendly. He treated me not merely as a literary 
aspirant but as a critic in whom he could confide. I went away a 
young squire who has won the accolade. My apprenticeship was 
over. I had been accepted by America’s chief literary man as a fel- 
low, a literary historian. 

With this recognition, the current of my ambition changed. I be- 
gan to hope that I too might some day become a novelist and em- 
body in fiction some part of middle western life. As often as I dared 
thereafter I went to call upon him, and always his taste, his judg- 
ment, his exquisite yet simple English, produced in me the pro- 
foundest admiration. An hour of his incisive humorous talk sent me 
away in mingled exaltation and despair—exaltation over his con- 
tinued faith in me, despair over my own blunt and graceless speech. 
His English, while never formal or ornate, was so much better than 
any I could ever hope to write, that I went back to my pen with a 
kind of desperation. He was my standard in all things literary, as 
Edwin Booth was my exemplar in dramatic art. 


The closer I studied the early history of American literature the 
more I wondered at the aloofness of fiction and poetry from the re- 
alities of common speech. For two centuries our colonial authors 
wrote as if from the most violent distaste of their surroundings, 
finding pleasure and poetic exaltation only in Rome or Egypt or in 
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the memories of their former English homes. Skylarks and night- 
ingales sang in their landscapes, and lords and ladies rode through 
the pages of their poor and feeble novels. As the bobolink, the par- 
tridge, the mocking bird, like the native flowers, were not worth a 
rhyme, so the speech of hunters, carpenters, drivers, and sailors was 
considered beneath the level of literature. 

The actual speech of rural Massachusette did not enter American 
verse till Lowell in his Bigelow Papers came frankly and with zest 
to the task of representing the Yankee dialect. Rhymed political 
essays though they were, they still possessed sufficient humor to 
make them readable to me, even though the Mexican war was al- 
most as remote as the campaigns of Cyrus. In one short poem, “The 
Courtin’,’”’ Lowell conceived and wrought out an enduring genre pic- 
ture of colonial life for which I was grateful. 

Whittier, who frankly acknowledged his debt to Burns, was an- 
other powerful influence in my life. He expressed his own feelings 
in his own way and in poems like “The Barefoot Boy,” “Telling the 
Bees,” and Snowbound, embodied the homely sights and sounds of 
the Massachusetts he knew. Oliver Wendell Holmes in “How the 
Old Horse Won the Bet” taught me how a county fair could find its 
way into verse. 

He suggested the speech of the people I knew, as Bret Harte in 
“Dow’s Flat” and ‘“‘Jim” suggested the actual speech of the miners, 
and John Hay in his Pike County Ballads presented certain salients 
of the common speech of Illinois. In writing my short stories I was 
undoubtedly aided by these poems, as I was by Mary E. Wilkins in 
her stories of New England. 

The poems of James Whitcomb Riley, especially those written 
from the standpoint of a quaint old farmer, were unlike anything 
else I had ever read. Here are the poems no one has ever sung, “The 
Frost Is on the Punkin’” and “The Fodder’s in the Shock” and 
“Wortermelon Time,” poems whose truth and delicacy of feeling 
and keenness of perception cannot be denied. It required but a 
glance to sense the truth and humor of his lines. Although the ver- 
nacular of his people was strange to me, I recognized at once its ac- 
curacy and simple charm. 

Thereafter Whitcomb Riley, as I called him, was a distinguished 
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figure in my literary world. I used his verse in my lectures on Ameri- 
can literature and I kept in touch with him by correspondence and 
by way of his books, which he autographed to me as they came out. 

Walt Whitman was another profoundly instructive force in my 
education as a writer. Formless as his books appeared, their deeply 
patriotic spirit, their wide sympathy for working men and women, 
and especially their faith in the destiny of “these States” exalted 
me. That he profoundly influenced my thinking I freely acknowl- 
edge. I re-read De Toqueville in the light of Democratic Vistas, and 
perceived that the local-color novel had sociologic value in that it 
aided the readers of one part of our widely separated states to un- 
derstand the problems of another. 

His sublime faith in the average American did not come from a 
dreamer, cloistered and bookish—it was the judgment of one who 
knew the farmer, mechanics, cab-drivers, miners, and roustabouts 
from personal contacts. His serene and buoyant optimism in the 
midst of old age, poverty, and physical pain filled me with admira- 
tion. It was majestic. It was another proof of the grand and simple 
faith of this indomitable old poet who looked into the future with 
the unswerving gaze of an eagle. He was still of a mind to say: 


I know the future will be well, for all that is is well. I would say to the young 
writer, don’t depict evil for its own sake. Don’t let evil overshadow your books. 
Make it a foil, as Shakespere did. His evil is always a foil for purity. Some- 
where in your play or novel, let the sunshine in. As in some vast foundry, whose 
walls are lost in blackness, a scuttle far up on the roof lets the sun and blue 
sky in. 


In a review of his November Boughs I ended by saying: 


The advocates of Whitman’s case have demanded too much of the public; 
they have not taken into account, as well as he has done it, the inertia of the av- 
erage mind, whose thinking is necessarily along well-worn grooves, and can be 
but slowly and unwillingly turned aside. We insist now on the critics taking a 
new stand on the matter. Whitman is no longer a mystery; he is the serene, 
gentle, grand old man, living in Camden, who sends me what he thinks is his final 
volume, desiring readers and friends amidst the democracy which he loves so 
well, his faith not shaken by all the buffetings, unkindness and neglect which he 
has received. We should hasten to do him honor while he is with us. Praise too 
often builds monuments when it should buy bread, furnishes tombstones where 
it should warm houses. Royal praise for the hearing ear, I say, flowers of love 
for the throbbing sense of the living poet. I present my tribute, drop my bit of 
laurel into the still warm, firm hand of the victorious singer. 
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Another of my literary enthusiasms during those early years in 
Boston was Sidney Lanier, who died just before I went East. I had 
no “meeting” with him, but the impression his books made upon me 
was so vivid and so enduring that I felt him to be a near presence. 

It chanced that I came at him through his volume of lectures on 
The Science of English Verse which appealed to me as if with living 
speech, and I hastened to secure his poems in order that I might test 
his theories by his practice. His verse puzzled me at first by its com- 
plexity, but it grew in music with each re-reading. 

In opening his volume of verse, I chanced upon “Sunrise” and 
was instantly and profoundly stirred by its freedom of form, its 
wealth of thought, its intricacy of metaphor, and its glorious music, 
and yet the subtleties of the metaphors, the changes in the rhythm, 
like the infinite shimmering lights of a near-seen landscape, dis- 
tracted me. I lost the general effect, though I knew myself to be in 
the presence of a true poet. I failed to grasp the full value of the 
poem at once, but its haunting rhythms took hold upon me so 
strongly that to this day “Sunrise” lives with me more closely than 
any other nature poem. Some of its lines I quote oftener than those 
of any other landscape poem. 

Curious as it may seem to other lovers of Lanier, I found much in 
common between the Marshes of Glynn and Whitman’s Out of the 
Cradle Endlessly Rocking. Whitman was wilder, sterner, and more 
iconoclastic than Lanier, yet both were poets of cosmic sympathy. 
With singularly individual outlook on nature, each believed in ut- 
tering himself in characteristic fashion, each instinctively avoided 
conventional forms. I found no difficulty in loving and admiring 
them both. 


When a lad of fifteen or sixteen, that is to say in 1875 or 1876, I 
chanced to read a poem called “Kit Carson’s Ride” which appealed 
so strongly to my imagination that I seized upon it for use as a pub- 
lic declamation. It dealt with heroic characters and depicted in 
tumultuous rhythms a prairie fire and a race for life on the plains of 
Texas. It was romantic and highly colored but it had in it some- 
thing which no one but a western man could put into it. It repre- 
sented the direct opposite of the world which Emerson and Long- 
fellow inhabited. It had something of the magical West in it, horse- 
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men, buffalo, and redmen. It was as new in subject as it was swift 
and free of movement, and the author’s name, Joaquin Miller, sug- 
gested Spanish or Mexican origin. From that time on I read every 
available line of Joaquin Miller’s writing. He did not destroy for 
me the poetry of New England, he supplemented it by presenting 
certain literary phases of the Wild West, somewhat as Bret Harte 
was doing with his prose tales and dialect verses of the California 
gold seekers. 

In my Boston studies of the local-color novel and the vernacular 
in verse, I came to a better knowledge of Miller. I learned his real 
name and was taught how to pronounce Joaquin. I grouped him 
with Bret Harte and made him one of the leaders in a new and most 
significant movement. In point of time as well as in the spirit and 
color of his work he was a pioneer, as Walt Whitman somewhat 
cautiously admitted. 

Later, after I came to know him, Miller impressed me as being 
greater than his poems, and possibly as contradictory as they. I do 
not know of any poet who has sung of the mountains and the plains 
with the same strength and sincerity of passion, and with the same 
native and noble music. Whitman had this estimate of him, and 
said so. Throwing out all imitation, all Byronic romance, all effec- 
tism, he remains our very greatest singer of the mountains and of 
the race of overland pioneers. Of his life beyond what he told me I 
know little. Certainly in our talk he impressed me as a man of 
striking individuality, high social ideals, and tender sympathies. 

In addition to these my elder fellow-craftsmen, I must acknowl- 
edge the sympathetic guidance and encouragement of Richard Wal- 
son Gilder, Century editor, and Henry M. Alden of Harper’s. They 
helped me even when they rejected my manuscripts, for their sug- 
gestions were always along the lines of better work. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL POSSIBILITIES OF THE 
ENGLISH EXAMINATION 


CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS 


During the past year, while serving as a member of the Commis- 
sion on English—a Commission appointed by the College Entrance 
Examination Board to investigate the subject of examinations in 
English—I have grown curious concerning the general attitude of 
teachers regarding this theme which I have been asked to discuss 
—‘“‘The Educational Possibilities of the English Examination.” 
Frankly, I confess that many of us have never realized the poten- 
tialities of the examination as a pedagogical instrument. And, in- 
deed, the higher potentialities of the examination will never be com- 
pletely released until we have changed our own attitude and, in that 
interesting metamorphosis, changed, too, the attitude of all our stu- 
dents. 

I should be wholly within the realm of the fanciful and the fan- 
tastic were I now to assert that teachers with the fullest conception 
of the examination as a pedagogical agency can make the pupils 
yearn plaintively for a test, and when one is announced immediately 
regard themselves as the fortunate beneficiaries of a benevolent 
master now graciously and magnanimously extending a coveted fa- 
vor. I know young people too well, and I remember my own student 
experience too vividly, ever to hazard such a possibility. But let us 
hitch our star to a wagon and see what this improvised method of 
transportation will avail in the realm of the idealistically practical. 

To triumph in this adventure in pragmatism, there are two sig- 
nificant and concurrent requisites: (1) a co-operative attitude be- 
tween teacher and pupil; (2) care in formulating and administering 
all our examinations. 


I. A CO-OPERATIVE ATTITUDE BETWEEN TEACHER AND PUPIL 


The traditional attitude of a teacher of the older school was des- 
potic. Here were scores of lessons to be learned, innumerable facts 
to be mastered, pages of rules to be memorized. And over the school- 
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room a spirit brooded like the night—the master o’er the slaves, a 
Presence, certainly, which never was to be put by. Before each pu- 
pil was flaunted that menacing banner—Thouw shalt not pass! And 
even those schools that have escaped the bondage of such a rueful 
and fearful tradition may still hold over the heads of their pupils 
the threat of a coming examination from which only a favored few 
might find their safe escape into a larger freedom. 

In order that this spirit of co-operation may be created, let the 
teacher of English, in the first place, study the fundamentals of his 
craft. He will perceive that English instruction is divisible into two 
distinct parts: (1) the part that seeks automatic control over mere 
mechanics of English and produces correct habits in English, and 
(2) the part that creatively utilizes these mechanical skills in pro- 
ductive reading and in productive expression. At every stage of the 
learner’s career these two correlating processes are at work, and it 
is worth while for the teacher to realize what he should assign for 
the purpose of drill in perfecting mechanics and what training he 
would provide for higher achievement in creative reading and in 
creative expression. And this program once conceived and effec- 
tively carried out in class work implies the finding of a proper place 
in the instructional scheme for tests or examinations that will re- 
veal the measure of acquired achievement and at the same time 
stimulate each pupil to greater effort in each of these two lines of 
learning endeavor. 

This naturally makes clear in the teacher’s mind a second de- 
mand. He will wish carefully to forecast the work of each new year 
or each new term as a whole. At the beginning of his course he will 
then see his outline in perspective and carefully fit his examinations 
—oral and written—into the prevised semester unit, taking care 
that pupils keep the thought of the examinations wholly subordinate 
to steady and substantial progress toward permanent proficiency in 
English. The time and nature of successive tests should always be 
accurately conceived by the teacher; the general demands may be 
imparted in suggestive terms to the class and thus provide the group 
not only a foundation for continuous preparation for successive 
tests but a stimulus for progressively higher achievement in the 
knowledge and use of English. 
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The third requisite on the part of the teacher relates to the poise 
of the class when the examination is given. No educational activity 
should impose on a group any general atmosphere of nervous ten- 
sion. This may usually be forestalled not merely by ample informa- 
tion concerning subject matter and probable date for the examina- 
tion but also by an expression of attitude on the part of the instruc- 
tor of his desire for group comradeship in a constructive adventure. 
They are—teacher and pupils alike—enlisted in a co-operative en- 
terprise. Failure on the part of anyone detracts from the spirit of 
success; pronounced achievement on the part of anyone increases 
the spirit of success in the class as a whole. A low mark on a par- 
ticular test is not to be accorded too much weight, but it may reveal 
to the student the necessity of closer application to the later as- 
signed lessons. What the teacher most desires is a conviction that 
each pupil is steadily acquiring a firmer mastery of mechanics, a 
greater skill in creative reading and in creative expression. 

In what I have thus far said I have been stressing mainly the ob- 
ligations of the teachers. In this co-operative endeavor there are, 
of course, corresponding responsibilities which pupils must assume. 

One of these is willingness to master facts. No real teacher of 
English minimizes the importance of factual knowledge. Nor is it, 
indeed, difficult to lead pupils into a respectful attitude toward 
those types of study that deal with facts and their significance in 
specific cases. As pupils can be led to accept the value of remem- 
bered information in the affairs of practical life, so they can be led 
to appreciate the value of remembered factual knowledge in spell- 
ing, in punctuation, in grammatical usage, in rhetorical theory, in 
diction, in literary history, in biography—in a thousand and one 
items, indeed, that fill the crofts of the English sector. 

Another responsibility which pupils will accept is accuracy in re- 
producing memory assignments. If students, as a part of their Eng- 
lish work, are definitely encouraged to memorize a selected number 
of passages—prose or poetry—they will not resent on a later exam- 
ination the requirement for accurate reproduction of certain spe- 
cific portions of these selections. The thoughtful instructor, how- 
ever, will, in the general design of his course, see that the memory 
assignments play no disproportionate part; they must fit into the 
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matrix that an instinct for educational symmetry has previously 
constructed. An entire examination on the play of Hamlet, follow- 
ing a course where history of the play, incident, plot, character, 
diction, poetic values, philosophy, criticism, and relationship to 
other dramatic literature all are introduced, would naturally war- 
rant relatively restricted demands upon exact memoriter reproduc- 
tion of specified passages. 


II. CARE IN FORMULATING AND ADMINISTERING 
EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLISH 


From the preceding analysis it may be possible to summarize 
and deduce certain principles that may intelligently guide us in the 
choice of material and method in a general English examination— 
one that might appropriately be given at the end of a semester or 
any other definite period of study. 

1. The paper should be one which the students would themselves 
characterize as “fair.”” This means, naturally, that nothing should 
be demanded from the group for which the daily work of the term 
had not prepared them. To be sure that nothing of this sort is asked, 
the teacher should have for ready reference his entire program of 
work, for otherwise his memory may play him false. Once assured 
of the details, the teacher may demand the recall of significant facts 
that have been emphasized, the rephrasing of principles fully dis- 
cussed, or the interpretation of new matter which the class work has 
prepared the pupil to meet and master. 

2. The examination should, in the second place, provide for va- 
rious abilities and tastes that necessarily exist in any typical group 
of students. Several alternative questions, and perhaps a few 
“honor questions” offered as options, should be provided. Individ- 
ual differences among students must be acknowledged; progressive | 
differences should indeed be encouraged. As individuals we are, in 
our studying, subject to particular impressions—impressions for- 
mulated and etched by countless experiences in our previous read- 
ings, previous training, heredity, acquired tastes, and conditioned 
responses. Consciousness of all these variations should be at the 
surface of the examiner’s mind when the examination paper is 
framed. The instructor would thus, by his liberal assembling of 
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alternative questions, implicitly provide the student with a stimulus 
toward higher achievement within the student’s more intimate field 
of preference and power. Thus the idea of a capriciously erected 
hurdle, along with the traditional paraphernalia for adroit vaulting, 
would tend to disappear. 

It has been indisputably demonstrated in many schools and col- 
leges that the setting-up of what are known as “honors courses” 
proves alluring. Once the student feels the force of an offered privi- 
lege, he is encouraged to enter into a contest for distinction. As this 
spirit of competition stimulates striving to win a school or a college 
letter, so it stimulates a student to work for honors. He accordingly 
may vigorously enter into an examination—more particularly where 
“honor” questions are provided—with the laudable ambition of 
doing a piece of constructive work that is worthy of academic 
honor. 

3. The examiner should, in the third place, give thoughtful con- 
sideration to the value, in certain instances, of the “‘objective” or 
“new-type” examination. Such series of questions, designed for 
brief categorical responses, may effectively test varied items of in- 
formation and skill in the field of English—mechanics, literary 
knowledge, mastery of words, appreciation of correct sentence 
structure. These tests, as we all know, are so designed that the an- 
swers can be accurately scored. As the grade may afford valuable 
supplementary hints of the worth of the subjective answers, the 
objective scores possess special value where many readers, working 
co-operatively, are trying to establish correct standards. The tests 
are necessarily fragmentary and “spotty.” As they do not, how- 
ever, allow opportunity for organization of thought and synthe- 
sized expression, as do the essay types of question, they should be 
sparingly used. 

4. Inthe fourth place—and I am here reinforcing a point already 
a teacher should make every possible effort to keep the class 


made 


well poised. In a recent response to a questionnaire distributed to 
over 700 college Freshmen, about half of them, boys and girls alike, 
admitted their nervousness when taking the examinations of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. Nervousness during the ex- 
amination period cannot be completely prevented, but certainly the 
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wiser teachers will try to establish a spirit of comradeship and pre- 
vent all possible disturbance within the room. In our own courses 
we shall in advance assure our students of our personal interest and 
desire for individual success. We shall carefully guard against any 
marked innovation that in itself might prove distracting. Teachers, 
for example, should, after a general form of paper has been estab- 
lished, guard against an unwarranted radical departure and at the 
same time avoid a stereotype that invites a superficial coaching 
scheme. The two tendencies here implied are unfair to students. 
The general form in any good system has, presumably, been worked 
out with the educational possibilities of the examination clearly 
conceived. Under these conditions, such a design tests the pupils’ 
general achievement and grants a well-considered liberty of choice 
and play. Suddenly and without warning to present something rad- 
ically different creates for the student a disturbed psychological 
condition that hinders a normal response. On the other hand, if 
such a stereotyped form prove itself after several trials to offer un- 
due opportunities for cramming, the form should, in the interest of 
all, be altered sufficiently so as to avoid that menace. 

5. And finally, as I have already said, examinations should be 
carefully and thoughtfully placed in the year’s schedule. When pu- 
pils know in advance when their oral and written examinations are 
to be held, they can plan their own time budgets more carefully. I 
am not unmindful of their tendency toward delayed preparation, 
but certainly the care that a school takes in arranging and an- 
nouncing the time of the various tests will yield liberal educa- 
tional returns. This prevising, moreover, will enforce certain other 
items which I have discussed. It will tend toward co-operation be- 
tween teacher and taught; it will further the conception of fair- 
ness; it will serve to keep the class well poised and free from the 
sense of nervousness. 

The last point I wish to make is simply a re-emphasis of the idea 
of opportunity. I should like to have the members of my own 
classes feel that any test or examination which I am to sponsor is 
really offering to each student an opportunity to organize and pre- 
sent in effective and systematic fashion what the work of the pre- 
ceding period has effected in personal results. I am interested in 
the facts of knowledge, of course. I am more interested, however, in 
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the added power which the semester’s study has granted to each in- 
dividual. I should feel that I were negligent to my trust, negligent 
to the concept of the high office of teacher, if I failed to grant this 
opportunity and at the same time failed to offer to each one under 
my instruction the sense of privilege and incentive to do his best 
and convince me through his efforts that he is better than I thought. 
Very fittingly he might, in facing his task, repeat for his own guid- 
ance the poet’s injunction: 

Give all thou canst; high Heaven rejects the lore 

Of nicely calculated less or more. 


EXPERIMENTS IN HANDLING LARGER CLASSES 
DORA V. SMITH 


On a gray day in Christminster some forty years ago the morbid 
son of Jude, the Obscure, and Sue Bridehead, hanged himself and 
his little brother and sister on the closet hooks with the sinister ex- 
planation, “Done because we are too menny.”’ 

The spelling of the note, you will remember, is akin to that proph- 
esied in many quarters as characteristic of boys and girls in our own 
land, should future enrolments in our schools increase with the same 
degree of rapidity as did the family of that luckless pair. Experi- 
ments following each other in rapid succession from 1920 to the 
present time have proved to us that so far as the average measurable 
achievement of our pupils is concerned, our fears for their progress 
in large classes are unfounded. 

It is not the purpose of this paper, however, to discuss either the 
experiments or their outcomes. We are concerned today not so 
much with the measurable results of instruction in large classes as 
with their possibilities for pupil progress in other directions. What 
methods can be devised to bring into the large group situation the 
intimate contact of pupil with pupil, the freedom of expression and 
activities, the opportunity for the development of qualities of initi- 
ative, citizenship and co-operation, the possibility of acting like an 
individual and being conceived of as one by the teacher in charge, 
which at least in arguments concerning instruction in large versus 
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small classes are commonly considered inherent in the small-class 
situation. It was this problem in particular which prompted the 
two-year experiment with large and small classes in ninth-grade 
English performed by the writer in University High School, Min- 
neapolis, in 1925—26 and 1927-28. 

Results in terms of pupil achievement parallel those of other ex- 
periments. With factors of intelligence, chronological age, sex and 
previous achievement in spelling, composition, reading, and the 
mechanics of English held constant, individual pupils in the large 
and small classes of fifty versus twenty in size made equal progress 
in composition, spelling, and the mechanics of English. The small 
classes excelled in letter writing and library methods, and the large 
group in knowledge of literature and in extent and variety of activ- 
ity in the literary unit. 

It is not possible to discuss the experiment here. A complete re- 
port of both methods and results fills a whole volume entitled Class 
Size in High School English published in March by the University 
of Minnesota Press.’ 

Tope, Groom, and Beeson, handling larger groups in a Colorado 
experiment in eleventh-grade English, used similar methods in both 
large and small classes.” They complained of the lack of attention 
to the individual in the larger groups and a fear on the part of stu- 
dents reciting before so large aclass. In oral composition also, when 
programs were planned according to small class procedures, it took 
four days to cover the large group as against half a day to cover the 
small ones. 

Miss Kurtz, teaching her large and small classes in the mechanics 
of English by supervised study methods, felt the members of her 
large class discriminated against unfairly in that they received 
much less individual help during the study period than did the pupils 
in the smaller group.* The results, however, showed no loss in 
achievement because of this fact. 

* Dora V. Smith, Class-Sise in High School English: Its Effect upon Methods and 
Results. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1931. 

* R. E. Tope, Emma Groom, and Marvin F. Beeson, “Size of Class and School Effi 
ciency,” Journal of Educational Research, 1X (1924), 126-32. 


* Frieda M. Kurtz, “Large or Small Classes in English Composition—Which ?” 
English Journal, XVIII (1929), 678-82. 
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Caring for individual differences in the large class is a matter of 
primary concern to the teacher who desires to give every pupil the 
assistance he needs. Supervised study was used in the writer’s ex- 
periment chiefly in connection with the correction of errors in com- 
position. At intervals throughout the term, errors were indicated 
not on the composition itself, but on a check list adapted from 
Charters in the Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. Copies were mimeographed for each pupil 
with spaces for checking errors in ten compositions. Such a sheet 
shows immediately that the pupil is making the same few errors 
over and over again. After class discussions of the chief weaknesses 
of the papers as a whole, each student was asked to compare his 
work with the check sheet to find the errors in his own composition, 
and to correct them. The teacher knew in advance which pupils 
would need help most. Unknown to the children, she seated the 
class in rows according to the number of errors made or according 
to the nature of the help needed and began her individual assist- 
ance among the weak students, going to the other side of the room 
only when summoned by individual pupils. What happened again 
and again was that brighter pupils, tired of waving their hands in 
the air, settled down to work and answered their own questions. 
More frequently than not, the child’s response when the teacher 
reached his side was “Oh, thank you. I found out for myself.”’ The 
diary of the teacher and those of three daily observers in the class 
throughout the two years of the experiment show clearly that pupils 
in the small class were more prone to lean upon the teacher than 
were those in the larger group, to ask foolish questions simply be- 
cause the teacher was so accommodatingly accessible, and especial- 
ly to raise questions which had been answered specifically a moment 
before. Every teacher has to guard against such habits on the part 
of boys and girls. In this matter the large class situation is a definite 
asset to her. 

In following individual progress in the large class, frequent, in- 
deed almost daily, brief objective tests were essential. In the me- 
chanics of English these could be framed in such a way that, given 
in mimeographed form, they would consume no more than five min- 
utes of the class period. While correcting these papers or while 
analyzing results if they were corrected by the pupils in class, the 
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teacher placed on mimeographed class lists, kept for the purpose, 
the score made by each pupil and the points of greatest difficulty 
for each of the weaker students. 

At the beginning of her plan for the next day’s lesson she wrote 
the names of the pupils doing most poorly in the test, with the par- 
ticular element which caused them trouble. She then called upon 
these pupils in review and, assisted by the class group as a whole, 
helped them to understand the problem. 

Another device often used was to invite pupils who were having 
difficulty with the material of the unit in hand to occupy the front 
rows during the recitation. Looking back on the spirit of such les- 
sons, it is very difficult for the writer to understand the suggestions 
of fear in large classes of the high-school level. Almost without ex- 
ception, by actual evidence from daily transcripts of the lessons, 
pupils showed an eagerness to take advantage of the opportunity. 
The idea was that they were to recite first and receive help before 
any other members of the class were called upon. When a child 
reached his first stumbling block, pupils in the back rows were on 
their feet, not to answer for him, but to question him until he could 
reason out the answer for himself. The success of the plan was evi- 
dent one day in the enthusiastic remark of a back-seat questioner. 
“Say,” he announced explosively, “I believe he’s got it at last.” 
Curiously enough, his comrade appreciated the doubtful compli- 
ment. 

Sometimes the group method, which proved invaluable through- 
out the experiment, was applied to the problem of caring for indi- 
vidual differences. As a general thing, however, for administrative 
purposes of taking attendance, passing papers, and the like, the 
class was divided into six units of eight or nine pupils each. In each 
group there was a range of ability from highest to lowest in the class. 
The brightest child was the group leader for the first six weeks, the 
honor being passed around at later intervals and changed from day 
to day as the purpose of the group activity varied. 

Suppose, for instance, pupils had prepared at home a list involv- 
ing the underlining or filling in of blanks with predicate pronouns 
or direct objects in a list of twenty sentences. The teacher did not 
wish to deaden the class by a monotonous repetition of these sen- 
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tences, the pupils reciting around the class of fifty until the lesson 
was completed. By such a procedure, moreover, not more than half 
the class would have the opportunity to recite. She therefore asked 
pupils to meet in groups about the room and correct their home 
work together. They agreed in advance upon the test questions they 
would apply to the recognition of predicate pronouns or direct ob- 
jects, and in cases of disagreement were to question each other until 
those who were wrong understood why they were wrong. In the case 
of permanent disagreement, the teacher was called into conference. 
Such a procedure took twelve minutes. In that time every child in 
the class of fifty recited at least twice and the home work was en- 
tirely covered. 

After the class reassembled as a unit, the teacher called for a re- 
port of the sentences causing most difficulty. Always these were the 
same two or three in each group. They were then discussed with the 
class as a whole. After this, a five-minute test was given, corrected 
quickly, and scores recorded on the blackboard by groups in order 
to show which group had been the best teachers. 

If new work was to be developed at some length, the correcting 
and recording were done outside of class and reported the next 
morning. When results revealed the fact that eight or ten children 
had completely mastered the work, another eight or ten needed help 
badly, and the middle group required further drill to fix the facts, 
the class was again divided into groups the next day. The pupils 
who had mastered the unit were excused to read in the library, to 
prepare something of interest to be presented to the class at a later 
date, or to devise review tests on the unit for the use of the rest of 
the class. The weak pupils were assembled into a seventh group led 
by the teacher, and the five or six members left in each group drilled 
themselves and each other within their own groups. 

In matters of composition the group method worked equally well. 
Discussion of the possibilities in various topics proved so suggestive 
in the class of fifty that pupils looked forward eagerly to the days 
on which the finished products were to be shared with the class as a 
whole. Again the pupils met in groups, read their compositions 
aloud to each other, and selected those worthy of being presented to 
the larger class group. You will recognize the method as one dem- 
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onstrated by Professor E. H. Webster in his classes at Teachers 
College, Columbia.* 

The advantages were many. First, every child had an audience 
with whom to share his experience, an audience small enough to in- 
sure companionability and to avoid embarrassment for the weaker 
pupils. Second, reading compositions aloud to the class as a whole 
came to be looked upon as the reward of merit, a goal to be striven 
toward, not a requirement to be feared. Furthermore, timid pupils 
who had succeeded beyond their expectations read more willingly 
before the class of fifty because of the confidence already expressed 
in their ability. Third, listening to successful compositions in the 
large class was a pleasure to everyone concerned because ineffectual 
work had been weeded out and what was left furnished real en- 
joyment. 

The problem of oral talks was dealt with in the same manner ex- 
cept that they were not always shared with the large group as a 
whole. Let us suppose background talks on chivalry and the Middle 
Ages were to be given preliminary to the reading of Jvanhoe. These 
topics were selected and placed on the bulletin board with numbers 
from one to six beneath each one. At the beginning or end of the 
period, or during the study hour in the library, each child placed his 
name beneath the topic of greatest interest to himself, provided that 
six people had not already signed up for the same one. On the day 
of the recitation all those who had signed their names opposite fig- 
ure one under any topic formed group 1, those opposite figure two, 
group 2, and so on until all six were formed. These groups met in 
parts of the room assigned to them, each child discussing his fa- 
vorite topic, all fifty on the same day, and every group hearing all 
of the eight background topics to be presented in connection with 
Ivanhoe. Innumerable variations of this procedure were used, both 
in literature and in composition units. 

On such an occasion as that described in the previous paragraph, 
the teacher hears only eight or ten of the fifty talks given. The ques- 
tion of marking immediately comes to the fore. The longer one 
works with boys and girls engaged in activities full of life and inter- 
est, the less concerned he becomes about marking every individual 


*E. H. Webster and D. V. Smith, Teaching English in the Junior High School. 
World Book Company, 1927. 
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contribution. For the sake of experimentation, however, the pupils 
were taught to mark each other. It was discovered that they marked 
more fairly if they considered preparation, presentation, and effec- 
tiveness for the purpose in hand separately than they did when a 
single grade was required. The first time they attempted to mark 
each other, they awarded 65 per cent of the class an A or a B. The 
scores were listed on the blackboard with the names of the pupils. 
“Were all these equally good?” the teacher asked, pointing to the 
A’s, “Or all these?” pointing to the B’s. ‘“‘Were the A’s so good that 
you think only about one student in seven or one in ten could do as 
well?” Thus the pupils were taught the meaning, if meaning there 
be, in the marking system. They also acknowledged that it was not 
fair to those achieving A and B levels to put 65 per cent of the pupils 
in the same group. Nor was it fair to the poorer pupils to fail to 
point out their weaknesses and to deceive them in regard to their 
real level of accomplishment. 

After a second trial the grading improved. An experiment was 
then tried in which, unknown to the pupils, two visiting student 
teachers and the class instructor marked forty talks, which were 
graded also by the pupils. Results proved that if the teacher’s mark 
is assumed to be the fair one, and it is granted that that is a large as- 
sumption, the pupils came closer to her marking than did the stu- 
dent teachers. Only in the D range could they not be relied upon. 
They were willing to grade a pupil totally unprepared an F and they 
picked out the superior and average talks very well after training, 
but they were too kind hearted to put down a D. The teacher found 
it necessary to follow up their C grades in order to mark fairly the 
borderline cases. 

It was found wise, moreover, in the large class of fifty to use spar- 
ingly the method of going around the class in oral talks unless the 
activity could be enlivened by some sort of competitive device. Stu- 
dents, for instance, were to present to their classmates biographies 
read outside of class, practically every person having chosen a dif- 
ferent character in whom he was interested. It seemed desirable 
that every pupil should hear all of the talks, also that on a few occa- 
sions during the term each pupil should have an opportunity to talk 
before the class as a whole. The pupils organized themselves into a 
court with Uncle Sam presiding. They were then to compete in pre- 
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senting their candidates for a place in the court of honor. Talks 
were limited strictly to one minute. One-half of the class acted as 
jury and the other half presented their pleas. Since only twelve 
places were available, competition was strong indeed. In two days 
every child had been heard and interest was alive to the very end. 

Seldom did the teacher resort to question and answer methods in 
the literature class, except occasionally in the study of The Mer- 
chant of Venice when the meaning of difficult passages had to be ex- 
plained. Dramatizations, reading aloud by teacher or pupils, com- 
mittee reports of one sort or another, presentation and explanation 
of handwork or contributions prepared at home, filled the three lit- 
erary program days each week. The other two days were devoted to 
supervised study, rehearsals, or committee meetings. Fortunately, 
silence is no criterion of good discipline, else the large class on such 
days of study and preparation would be subject to criticism at once. 
On a typical day, for instance, three boys in one corner of the room 
rigged up a radio and prepared a program on Ernest Thompson 
Seton. A second group planned the scene of O. Henry in prison, 
with a prisoner or two, confiding in him across the drug counter, 
experiences subsequently related in enjoyable short stories. A third 
caused the teacher no little alarm. Hearing an unusual noise in a 
far corner of the room, she discovered two chairs upside down, and 
on the top of one of them a husky boy who seemed to be pulling in a 
huge fish. A second, followed by a lively companion, jumped up on 
a chair beside him with the announcement “Hello, Mississippi 
pilot, Iam Tom Sawyer, and this is my friend, Huck Finn.” They 
were preparing to demonstrate to the class how Mark Twain found 
his pen name and to arouse their interest in his work. 

These are but a few of the methods employed to put into a large 
class the life and zest we all believe a literature class should enjoy. 
“Done because they were too menny,” these activities enriched the 
classroom life of boys and girls, “gave them the fun of doing things 
together,” to quote their own words, and furnished opportunity for 
creative effort and participation involving the play of initiative, 
citizenship, and co-operation ina group. They suggest that the large 
class is a challenge to the creative efforts of the teacher as well as of 
the pupils, capable of furnishing a life more abundant in some cases 
than that possible in a smaller group of twenty individuals. 
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UNIT ASSIGNMENTS IN ENGLISH 
L. L. W. WILSON 


In the consideration of suitable units of teaching, not only the in- 
dividual differences of pupils, but also their many and different 
goals must constantly be kept in mind. Obviously, too, there are 
sometimes several good pathways, and always there is variation in 
speed, dependent on the roadway, on the vehicle, and on the trav- 
eler. 

In the South Philadelphia High School, with a mental-age varia- 
tion in the entering class from nine and a half to eighteen and a half 
years, with a variation in comprehension of English ( Monroe Test, 
second year) from o to 81, we must provide very constantly and 
very definitely for at least five groups of abilities: 

1. Students of low intelligence, thrust into the high school, willy- 
nilly, because of our compulsory education laws, certain never to 
graduate, likely to remain in school until their sixteenth birthday 
only. 

2. Students of fair intelligence, needing, however, much more 
success than has yet come to them in order to develop to the utmost 
their abilities, their possibilities. 

3. Students of good intelligence, sure to attain a modicum of suc- 
cess in any school, with any methods; victims often of too-easy suc- 
cess. 

4. Students of fair or of good intelligence, but with low compre- 
hension of English. Seventy-five per cent of our children do not 
speak English in their own homes, or else they hear there an English 
so broken that it is a constant menace to their own speech. 

5. Students of exceptional intelligence to whom the ordinary cur- 
riculum, especially when taught with the usual recitation methods, 
is not only without stimulus but actually stultifying. 

In every urban high school there are numerous representatives of 
all these five types. Perhaps we have more than our share of low, 
less than our share of high I.Q.’s. Certainly we have more than a 
reasonable quota of those with low comprehension of English. This 
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may be partly due to a high percentage of first-generation pupils, 
many of whom are actually foreign born. I am inclined to think, 
however, that it is even more largely due to the fact that there has 
been as yet no attempt at individualization, either in the higher ele- 
mentary grades or in the junior high schools that feed us. In passing, 
may I say that this is not a pretext. We take what we get without 
complaint and teach them to the best of our ability, individualizing 
our own work, even to the extent of beginning with sixth-grade 
standards when and where necessary, especially whenever tech- 
nique is involved. We pretest to find out where to begin and then 
push on as rapidly as the abilities of the individual child permit. 

In a large urban high school some sort of segregation according 
to abilities is easy, but of course no group—unless it be of those with 
very low I.Q.’s—is actually homogeneous. For this reason, after 
segregating our lowest group we find, in general, that parallel rapid 
and slow progress classes, permitting easy interchange of pupils, 
give us both the necessary flexibility and the necessary variety. 

It is not enough to know the children in order successfully to put 
them into more or less homogeneous groups. We must also envisage 
the objective. The unit of learning, regardless of the group to whom 
it is addressed, may be merely knowledge—a block of subject mat- 
ter, or a habit, or a skill, or a creative personal experience, or a 
creative social experience. 

How different, too, are the passengers, the methods of transpor- 
tation, the roadway, the speed, as well as the goal. Nevertheless, 
there is a common starting-point: the imperative necessity to each 
student of right orientation. He must be conscious and desirous of 
attaining the goal. He must share—ultimately, at any rate—in 
the choice of vehicle and roadway, and his needs must determine 
the speed. 

Again the question arises, How shall we show the child the whole 
problem by means of unit assignments? 

The most efficient tool that we have ever found is the individual- 
ized guide sheet. The guide sheet, to fit its purpose, must provide 
for different abilities, different purposes, different speeds, different 
backgrounds, different emotional life. It must give the setting, so 
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that the students see the smaller problem in relation to the whole. 
In addition, it must not be a mere skeleton; it must be clothed with 
alluring flesh. Often the abilities addressed are so very diverse that 
independent guide sheets are prepared for the same grade and sub- 
ject. 

This is the seventh year in which we have been struggling to 
sharpen our guide-sheet tool. Everything is grist that comes to our 
mill, and, in consequence, we are forever changing, forever dissatis- 
fied. Even before Morrison’s book was published we had extracted 
from his articles in the School Review much that was helpful to us. 
Often, though not always, we have helped our students through 
guide sheets and practice material to reach the ‘‘mastery level,” by 
these steps: a pretest, teaching, a retest, reteaching, retesting, re- 
teaching, retesting. 

And we are still continuing to find in dozens of places suggestive 
and helpful material. From Paul Mort’s The Individual Child and 
from the Iowa Courses of Study for High Schools guide sheets have 
recently been extracted for our teachers that they may envisage the 
whole problem and help the child to see it. 

At a time when the English teachers found it impossible to find 
any literature, not even low-grade periodicals, to interest our so- 
called “extension” classes (with low I.Q.’s, as well as low A.Q.’s), 
the social science teachers boldly ventured to write a novel for them, 
instead of more formal guide sheets. It was amazing and comforting 
to see the keen interest with which each day these students attacked 
a new chapter! 

CHAPTER XXX 
MARION’S NEW CLOTHES 

Spring had come, and with it came the feminine urge to put away dull winter 
clothes, and buy some gay new things for spring. Marion spent Saturday after- 
noon shopping. She bought a very stylish hat and ensemble—they were “the 
last word in style,” the salesgirl told her. 

Marion thought the skirt a little short. “No, indeed,” the salesgirl said, 
“everybody’s wearing them short. You don’t want to look old-fashioned.” 


So Marion had her old clothes sent home and in all her glory took the car for 
Myra’s, for she and Dorothy were having dinner there. 
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When Myra opened the door and saw Marion, a startled look came into her 
eyes. But she smiled and said sweetly, “Hello, Marion, how gay you look!” 

Marion stood in the middle of the living room and turned round for inspec- 
tion. ‘How do you like my new clothes?” she asked. 

“They are very stylish,” Myra answered evasively. 

“Myra, you honest little thing, you don’t like them!” exclaimed Marion. 
“What’s wrong? Is the skirt too short?” 

“T like it better longer,” answered honest Myra, “but of course I’m no judge. 
This would look stylish on some people, but it isn’t your style. You are so tall, 
it makes you look topheavy!” 

PROBLEMS 
1. Was it friendly of Myra to criticize Marion’s new clothes? 
2. Should one always tell the truth? 


3. Make a list of cases where the truth is difficult and discuss in class what 
should be done in each case. 


Even more thrilling were earlier chapters in which Myra found a 
job, discovered labor laws, met Jim, and became engaged to him. 
Finally she married him, facing with him the problems of a home 
and budget and children. 

Probably you have already discovered from the skirt-length dis- 
cussion that this guide sheet is more than a year old! 

Nowadays the “extension” classes actually enjoy reading books 
—of a kind. For example, the first unit of their social science work 
this term was “The Characteristics of an Ideal Family.” In the 
classroom they read parts of Temple Bailey’s Adventures in Girl- 
hood, the Story of Joseph from the Bible, pages from the Charm of 
a Well-managed Home, consulting Hughes’s Elementary and Com- 
munity Civics, together with two books written by members of our 
faculty, Miss Wanger’s What Girls Can Do, and our own composite 
Every Day Manners. 

In English the difficulty of showing the child the whole problem 
is even greater than in other subjects. The acquirement of tech- 
nique as well as the understanding of their work and joy in its doing 
is a necessity. Relatively few of our entering class bring with them 
the ability to write correctly even the simple three-sentence theme 
which is given them as a pretest. On the basis of the results from 
this pretest the pupils are divided into three groups. They graduate 
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from the lowest group as soon as they can write correctly an inter- 
esting sentence, on some subject with which they are familiar. Their 
various guide sheets give them much practice material, so that at 
their own speed they finally reach the goal of ability to write a few 
interesting consecutive paragraphs with good transitions. Other- 
wise we do not promote them to third-year work or allow them to 
enter stenography. 

The success of this plan depends not only on the engineering skill 
of the teachers, but also, although to a less extent, on a large and 
varied supply of practice material. In addition to all the good mod- 
ern textbooks we have on hand the Logan, Cleveland, and Hoff- 
man Practice Leaves in English Fundamentals, with checkbooks; 
Ward’s Sentence Book and Punctuation Leaves ; Lewis and Hosic’s 
Exercises in Practical English; Mabel Herman’s Tests for Studies 
in Grammar ; Clark and Hoover’s Sentence Building ; the Chicago 
Practice Tests, by Sophia Camenisch, and Pressey’s Diagnostic 
Tests. 

Just now one of our English teachers, Dr. Mary Leal, is experi- 
menting with qualitative assignments. The following guide sheet 
for literature was prepared this year for pupils working at three dif- 
ferent levels: 


SILAS MARNER 
A. PRELIMINARY WorRK 


One cannot enjoy a story unless she understands the setting and the kind of 
people with whom the author deals. The story of Silas Marner is laid in England 
in the early part of the 19th Century. England at that time was very different 
from Philadelphia of this. Bring to the first literature conference of the term 
suggestions for general conferences, chairmen, special reports, dramatizations, 
etc. At this conference you will plan which of the suggestions on this guide sheet 
your class will consider. The suggestions are divided into three groups. Every 
girl should be able to do Group I. Groups II and III are for girls who can and 
care to do more difficult work. 

In order to appreciate the story you must understand certain things about the 
conditions under which the people of the story lived, The ideas back of the fol- 
lowing words are very important. Look them up, as far as you can make a state- 
ment on each item. 
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B. Group Work 


LEVEL I 
1. Background (2) Foreigners: 
(1) Superstitions: a) Meaning 
a) Meaning b) Who are foreigners to you? 
6) Examples of superstitions c) Effect of being a foreigner 
c) Effect of being supersti- d) What makes a foreigner? 
tious on (3) Social Distinctions: 
(1) Old persons a) Origin of classes in society 
(2) Young persons b) Advantages and disadvan- 
(3) Educated persons tages 
(4) Uneducated persons c) Effect on both classes 
(5) Ways of living d) Classes in England 
d) How can you deal with su- e) The class idea: Does it ex- 
perstitious persons? ist here? 
e) Does superstition enter into (4) Environment 


school life? 


2. Learn to spell the names of the author (she has two) and those of the princi- 
pal characters. 
3. List the principal characters with a sentence for each giving its place in the 
story. 
. Outline the events in the story so that the plot is clear. 
. What made the changes in the different characters? Describe the steps in the 
changes that occur in Silas, Eppie, Nancy and Godfrey. 
6. Discuss Eppie’s influence on Silas, on the other characters. Note the quota- 
tion from Wordsworth on the title page. 


LEVEL II 
1. Background (3) Handicrafts 
(1) Our attitude toward sin. How a) Meaning 
does it affect us in relation to 6b) Examples 
others? c) Draw (roughly) a loom so 
(2) Agriculture that we can see how one 
a) Meaning works 
b) Old implements — picture d) Give in the case of two or 
some of them three handicrafts the ef- 
c) Effect on workers of using fect of working on them 
these implements (1) physically 
(1) physically (2) mentally 


(2) mentally 
(3) linguistically 


2. Do changes occur in you and your friends in the same way that they occurred 
in Silas and Eppie and Nancy and Godfrey? Illustrate. 
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3. Does the author’s purpose seem to be to teach a lesson, to give a picture of 
life, to amuse? Prove by references to the book. 

4. The background of the story. What was happening in England when Marner 
lived? ‘ 

. Give an account of George Eliot’s life or of any other of her works that you . ; 

our have read. 

LEVEL III 

er? 1. Background 

Metamorphosis 

iety a) Meaning d) The idea in stories 

van- b) The idea in mythology e) Does it happen to you? 
c) The idea in science 

. If changes such as described occur in human beings, what is a human being’s 
job in life? 

. What is the theme of the story of Silas Marner? 

4. How does each word in Part A of this guide sheet play its part in influencing 
the lives of the characters of the story? 

. Have these words any influence on your life? 


to 


wn 


inci- 

C. SuMMARIZING WoRK—ALL Groups 

the 1. Give author, title, date, and country for the book. ; 
2. Identify the main characters. ; 

3. Explain briefly what caused the trouble in the story and how that trouble was 

| the dispelled. 

. Explain how tolerance is illustrated in the story. 

. What does the story show you about everyday life about you? . ot 


lota- 


In the following objective written test the starred sentences were 
required only from those who wished to secure maximum credit. 


D. Test 


1. The author writes under the name of ——-—- ———-. 
N so 2. Her real name is . 

one 3,4. The scene of the story is in the country of ———— during —, a 
5. The person who stole Silas’ money was -———- ————. ; 
0 or 6. The person who stole the church money was ----— —- 

ef- 7. Godfrey was afraid to anger 
m 8. Molly Farren was 

9. Nancy Lammeter was 
10. Raveloe was 
11. Dolly Winthrop was 
12. Squire Cass was 
13. Dunstan was 1. ———. 
14. 2. 


irred 
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. Red House was 
16. Godfrey was 1. 
3. 2. 

18. Dunstan disappeared — —— 
19. Three persons who caused Silas’ distrust of people were 1. ————. 


20. 2, ———. 
21. 3. 
22. Two persons who brought back Silas’ trust in people were 1. ——~— 
23. 
*24. Superstition helped to cause Silas’ troubles when 1. ————. 
**25. — 


These were “foreign” to each other because: 
*26. Godfrey and Nancy because —-—--—. 
*27. Eppie and Godfrey because --—————. 
*28. Squire Cass and Godfrey because —--———_. 
29. Silas and the villagers because ——-— —- 


30. Three times in which Silas’s fits had a great influence in his life 
were I. 
31. 2. 
2. 3. —. 
33- Godfrey wanted to adopt Eppie because 1. —---———. 
34. 2. 
3. 


*35. All through the book the author shows that it is through people that 


We find ourselves much more able to show the child the whole 
problem when different departments co-operate in the effort. At the 
present moment the vocational counselor, a teacher of English, and 
the librarians are working together as follows: 

The counselor awakened interest in the various occupations open 
to women through the Stoelting Occupations Test and through bi- 
ographies. In the meantime the English teacher gave them experi- 
ence in skimming by allowing them ten minutes each to answer defi- 
nite questions from some thirty-odd pages in books that she placed 
in their hands, some with and some without marginal indices. 

Each pupil began to work upon an occupation in which she was 
interested. In the library, appropriate biographical material was 
collected and segregated by the librarian, who also introduced them 
there to the more or less technical vocational books. She gave them 
experience in pursuing similar materials in the periodicals, and 
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helped them to make a bibliography. Their completed bibliogra- 
phies were pronounced by the librarian the best that she had ever 
received in any subject, although they were from a slow-progress 
group. The English teacher asked from each a short essay on the 
vocation of her first choice, and then, later, another on any vocation 
about which she chose to write. 

After these experiences the class decided to pursue a possible avo- 
cation in the same way and to make that the subject of their third 
essay: 

Most interesting were the reactions of the students. They thought 
themselves fortunate to have had thus opened up the opportunity to 
write upon subjects in which they were vitally interested. Many of 
them weaned themselves from the vocation of their first choice, and 
all of them realized as never before that there were many worth- 
while vocational opportunities for women, and that Philadelphia 
offered them many and various opportunities for an interesting use 
of leisure. 

In conclusion, here are two illustrations out of many showing the 
child the whole problem through unit assignments having for their 
objectives creative social and creative individual experience: 

In the home rooms this year we are driving toward a health goal. 
One of the teachers, as a preliminary to discussions of mental health, 
told her group the story of Clifford Beers, The Man Who Came 
Back. Her pupils were so deeply interested that she brought them 
for the next meeting a book that she herself was reading, Bertrand 
Russell’s Conquest of Happiness. She read to them some of the 
chapter endings, summarizing the effects of envy and the other emo- 
tions that contribute to unhappiness. To her surprise two pupils 
asked to read the book, and, another, the chairman of the group, 
said, “Ought not a committee of us read the whole thing in order 
better to organize later discussion?” The committee, entirely from 
their own initiative, brought in a very worth-while outline with two 
big units, “What Makes People Unhappy” and “The Causes of 
Happiness.” 

One of the smaller units under ‘“‘What Makes People Unhappy” 


was: 
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III. BOREDOM AND EXCITEMENT 


A. Boredom is essentially a thwarted desire for events, not necessarily pleasant 
ones. 
1. The opposite of boredom is excitement. 

a) We are less bored than our ancestors. Dancing, radios, movies help 
to keep boredom away from our doors. 

b) Modern mothers are greatly to blame for the fact that children are 
bored. They should have avoided giving their children too much free- 
dom and too many amusements. 

A happy life must be to a great extent a quiet one, for it is only in an atmos- 
phere of quiet that true joy can live. 

The other adventure in creative work came from the fact that one 
of the English teachers is a friend of one of our counselors. They 
were discussing together a recent article by Percival Symonds, in 
which he was urging the use of autobiographies to help the coun- 
selor in her job. The English teacher went to her class, the article 
in her hand, to find that two of her ablest students had practically 
finished a long and difficult unit with which the rest of the class was 
struggling. 

“Read this,” she said to the two, “and tell me what you think of 
the idea.” Later she revived in their minds various biographies with 
which they were or had been familiar, and even told them some of 
her own experiences (she was the daughter of a navy officer) and 
what they had meant to her. Hot with enthusiasm, they began to 
write their own autobiographies, following the model suggested. 
After working on this plan for several days, each decided that the 
outline did not fit her life-history. They then calmly scrap-heaped 
the pages already written and made a new outline. Each one wrote 
about seventy manuscript pages. Both autobiographies are intense- 
ly real and quite extraordinarily different. But then they were dif- 
ferent individuals, with different backgrounds, different experi- 
ences. 

One foreword ran: 

I am just enough of an egoist thoroughly to have enjoyed writing my auto- 
biography. I have found out things about myself that even I didn’t know about 
before. At times I have forgotten that I was writing for eyes other than mine, 


and have been so completely engrossed in my subject matter and in delving into 
my mind for only half formed thoughts that I may have said too much. How- 
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ever, once said, I could not take anything back, and I am giving it to you with 
the hope that you will like it as well as I do, 


The other: 


I have tried to be very honest in dealing with myself. I have not knowingly 
spared myself in any way in the writing of this, even though I am prone to do so 
otherwise, in my relations with the world. My aim was to make this truthful 
at the price of anything else—for when did truth ever meet with disaster in a 
free and open contest? 


With this heading to chapter i: 


This adventure called life— 
Life, a thing open to all, with many doors shut. 


And this finale: 


September—back to school—the starting of another term. And at present, it 
is November, winter is here. ... . But I am not afraid of my depression be- 
cause I understand it now. 

I have another year of school. School is good for my soul because it means I 
must fight myself and I don’t do that often enough. 

I have plans for the future. I am not afraid of what life can do to me, I in- 
tend to go to Europe even if I have to work my way across as a stewardess or 
maid. 

I shall never marry because I could never give up freedom. At heart, I shall 
always love liberty. I intend to make love as a thing apart from my life. I would 
never let it absorb me. 

I want to live—I want to come as close to life as I can. Money does not influ- 
ence me very much, I recognize its importance, of course, but I don’t desire it 
to the exclusion of everything else. I am perfectly willing to work for whatever 
I may want. I want to work at many things—I want to be a reporter, nurse, au- 
thoress, and musician. 

I think I know myself and while knowing myself has not made me particularly 
proud of myself neither has it made me ashamed. If when I die people say these 
three words of me “She has lived” I shall be perfectly content whatever the 
price I may have paid for those words. 


Adventures such as these, throwing open many doors with lovely 
vistas leading who knows where, make teaching what it used to be 
when Plato and his students walked together in the groves of the 
Akademia. Real individualization in teaching offers to all the chil- 
dren of all the people what once was possible only to the favored 
few. We American teachers have not yet quite reached this goal, it 
is true. But we can look backward over long years of difficult strug- 
gle with some satisfaction. For we know that it is only because of 
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these years of struggle that now it is possible for us to look hopefully 
ahead and to plan a further offensive on a wider front. History does 
not repeat itself. The spiral ascends in ever widening circles. Some 
day all of our students will run joyously with Platos whom they love 
and understand, who love and understand them, in a new free world. 
Genuine democracy is not yet here, but it is in sight! 


ELIMINATING WRITTEN ERRORS 
THROUGH DRILL 


JESSE E. THOMAS 


In the fall of 1929 I set out to discover whether or not the errors 
made by ninth-grade pupils in their writing could be eliminated by 
the use of specially constructed drill materials. The specific prob- 
lems of the two were, namely: 


1. To discover to what extent formal drill of the dictation and multiple-re- 
sponse types on the more important technical errors in English reduced such 
errors in similar formal situations, and 

2. To discover to what extent the reduction of such errors on formal drill car- 
ried over to the reduction of the same types of error in written composition. 


In order to solve these two problems I secured the co-operation of 
several Iowa high schools in which to carry on the study. In each of 
these schools an experimental and a control group were used. These 
two groups were of approximately equal ability so far as their use of 
technical English was concerned. The two groups in each school 
were taught by the same teacher and used the same textbook. 

In each school taking part in the study the class periods of the 
first four days of each week were divided into two parts. The first 
eighteen minutes of each period were used for drill on the develop- 
ment of mechanical correctness in the writing of the pupils. In the 
experimental group specially constructed drill materials of the dic- 
tation and multiple-response types were used. The drills were first 
given to the pupils, and after ten minutes had elapsed the pupils 
stopped work on the drills and checked the correct responses as 
they were read from a key by the teacher. The following illustra- 
tions will serve as examples of the types of drill used. 
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DICTATION DRILL I 

1. The men insisted that Doctor Arnold was absolutely honest. 

2. I saw Colonel Smith at the banquet last Tuesday. 

These sentences were read to the pupils by the teacher. When all 
the sentences of a particular drill had been read, the pupils ex- 
changed notebooks and corrected their work with the aid of the 
teacher. Complete instructions were placed on the drills and the 
teacher’s copy was marked by the writer. 


MULTIPLE-RESPONSE DRILL I 


1. We heard that senator Borah was a member of the investigating com- 


mittee. RG(P)S 
2. We boys saw that they was going to hit us, and so we all jumped. 
R(G)PS 


These sentences were mimeographed and handed to the pupils 
who were to encircle R for right, G for gramatical error, P for mis- 
take in punctuation or capitalization, and S for misspelling. At the 
end of the ten-minute period allowed for each drill the pupils 
stopped work and checked the correct responses. The teacher was 
furnished a key from which she read the correct responses, and the 
pupils were permitted to ask questions. Complete directions were 
printed on each drill. The drills were so constructed that the teacher 
as a factor entered into their use only in the explanation of the scor- 
ing of the drills. All scoring keys were made by the writer. 

The control groups also had eighteen minutes per day of instruc- 
tion on mechanical correctness, but these were taught by the meth- 
ods which the teachers had been accustomed to use before the study 
began. Since the schools used the same textbook, and since the 
outlines of study which the teachers made before the drill period 
started showed that the text was rather closely followed, it is evi- 
dent that the drill of the control groups was confined largely to that 
given in the text. Since the text used was a comparatively recent 
one,’ it is safe to assume that it represented a type of teaching which 
is rather common in the ninth grade. The work on mechanical cor- 
rectness in this text consists of sentences showing correct and incor- 
rect forms which the pupils are to study; some of it was written and 


* Tanner’s Correct English. 
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some oral. The work of the control groups, then, was by no means 
based on poorly organized materials. However, the work of the ex- 
perimental groups was based on fewer mechanical situations, only 
thirty specific types being used in the twelve-week period, and the 
practices on each situation were so distributed throughout the drill 
period as to maintain the skills previously developed. 

The second part of each period on the first four days of the week 
was used for other work than drill, and was the same in both groups. 
On Friday of each week the pupils in both the experimental and con- 
trol groups wrote themes on an assigned topic. The themes of both 
groups were read and the errors indicated. 

The instruction of the two groups was carried on in this manner 
for a period of twelve weeks. The daily reports of the teachers indi- 
cate that the two methods outlined were faithfully followed. Even 
if some teacher had failed to keep her instruction differentiated, the 
results would have tended to decrease rather than increase the dif- 
ferences in the final abilities of the two groups in technical English. 

Before the instructional period began and again after it had end- 
ed each pupil taking part in the study wrote a theme on each of three 
assigned topics and responded to a series of five English tests. This 
testing was for the purpose of determining each pupil’s ability to 
meet the technical English situations which he met. 

Since the chief difference in the instruction of the two groups was 
the use of specially constructed drill materials in the experimental 
group, and since the pupils in the two groups were “matched,” what- 
ever differences existed at the end of the study were apparently due 
to the special drill materials and their organization. 

An analysis of the results showed that the improvement in the 
ability of the pupils to meet the technical English situations studied 
was much greater in the group which used the drills than in the 
group which was taught without the drills. The gain made by the 
experimental group on each of the formal tests was significantly 
larger than that made by the control group. The figures given in 
Table I show the significance of the gains in mean scores for the va- 
rious measures used as well as the percentage gains for the two 
groups. 

While the groups were matched on the basis of theme-error scores 
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(errors per one hundred words) and not on formal-test scores, the 
latter were not greatly different. The significance of the gains made 
by the two groups as determined by dividing the differences in ini- 
tial and final means by the probable errors of those differences is in 
every case in favor of the experimental group. Therefore it is pos- 
sible to say that, so far as the pupils used in this study were con- 
cerned, the number of technical English errors on the formal tests 


TABLE I* 


SuMMARY TABLE SHOWING THE GAIN IN MEANS AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THESE GAINS 


W Group in Mean on Error of I 
sain is omputec Two Tests Difference yains sains 

Dictation test in English} Exp. 99 1.01 5.32 25.88 
ce Control 4.08 1.00 4.08 16.60 
Multiple-response test in| Exp. 21.35 1.84 11.60 53.38 
English mechanics. ... . Control 7.60 1.53 4.97 20.32 
Pressey tests A, B, C,} Exp. 13.51 1.10 12.27 25.40 
Control 9.23 1.11 8.32 18.15 
Theme-error score....... Exp. 2.69 0.17 15.82 56.04 
Control 0.83 ©.20 4.01 17.03 


* Percentage gains cannot be computed from the other figures given in this table. 


used was significantly reduced by the use of specific types of formal 
drill on similar situations. 

The second problem of this study is by far the more important 
of the two. The results of the study show that the theme-error score 
of the experimental group was reduced from 4.80 to 2.11 as com- 
pared with a reduction of 4.88 to 4.05 for the control group. The 
significance of the reduction in error score as shown in Table I is 
15.82 for the experimental group and 4.01 for the control group. 
This showing in actual composition is more decisive than that on 
the formal tests. 

Since the chief difference in the instruction of the two groups was 
the use of special drills in the experimental group, and since the 
two groups were “matched” on the basis of initial theme-error 
scores, it seems safe to say that the effects of formal drill did carry 
over to written composition. 
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The results of this study seem to show that many of the errors 
which pupils make in their writing can be eliminated by the use of 
properly constructed drills on specific situations. Since a large per- 
centage of the errors commonly made by high-school pupils fall 
under a few major types, it should not be difficult to construct drills 
which would go a long way toward eliminating many of these errors. 
However, other studies of this type need to be made and the results 
of such studies combined for the purpose of building up a group of 
drills which would assist English teachers in the performance of a 
difficult task. 


MADE-TO-MEASURE COURSES IN ENGLISH 
ELIZABETH HODGSON 


The present age is very intolerant of anything that fails to suit— 
whether the misfit is a husband, a job, a pair of shoes, or a course of 
study. The teacher of English can no longer administer to all her 
pupils a single standardized course, the old “college preparatory.” 

All the children of all the people are pouring into our high-school 
English classes, demanding courses that are practical and up-to- 
date. Their notions of literature are conditioned by a mob of maga- 
zines with startling illustrations and sensational title, by gaily 
jacketed best-sellers that everybody is discussing, and by seeing Les 
Miserables in ninety minutes of motion picture instead of spending 
a month on its endless pages. Can the leisurely masterpieces written 
for the horse age win spontaneous appreciation from youngsters 
who are always dashing or whirring about in motor cars or air- 
planes? 

If we admit the need of making our English courses to measure, 
our first problem is to diagnose the modern temper. The majority 
of our pupils privately consider us kind but fussy old relics, blind to 
the actual world of 1930! Instead of being awed by our superior 
knowledge they secretly reflect that if it really were as important as 
we suppose, we would not be drudging away in a schoolroom. No, 
we would be impressively husbanded, expensively dressed, and busy 
with the activities that fill the society page! Not for a minute are 
they convinced that their spelling and grammar and diction are of 
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genuine importance. Are they not surrounded by successful busi- 
ness men who are jovially careless in such finicky matters? Besides, 
they can not spend half an hour on a current novel or magazine 
without discovering for themselves that the real live authors who 
get the fat checks are not particular about sentence unity and use 
scores of words that would shock an English teacher. 

As for taking the older classics reverently, our youngsters are im- 
patient with their lengthy beginnings, antiquated settings, archaic 
vocabularies, and pitiful lack of speed, punch, and jazz. The young 
American has from babyhood swallowed daily doses of that com- 
mercial propaganda which disguises itself as patriotism. To him it 
is axiomatic that the United States is the greatest nation that ever 
existed, and that the present age is the most progressive and success- 
ful period in all history! Why waste good time on musty tomes 
written in those slow, benighted centuries when there were no rail- 
roads, no motor cars, no telephones, no airplanes, and no radios? 
Modern science and invention have been so glorified that our stu- 
dents naturally assume that current literature must likewise be as 
far superior to the older books as a 1930 Rolls-Royce is to the ear- 
liest Reo. Until very lately, the appearance of classics has been 
terribly against them. Their sad bindings of seasick green, dirty 
brown, or dingy gray; their small type and stingy margins, and 
their unscalable pages of lengthy paragraphs look dull and difficult 
when contrasted with the gay cover, striking illustrations, and 
bright, open pages of new books. The modern story does not dawdle 
and fumble for fifty pages and is not preceded by lengthy editorial 
comment. It is clearer, more realistic, and more interesting to lazy 
young moderns without cultural background. 

What shall we do—surrender to this rebellious contempt for the 
Past and cease trying to win a hearing for the books that have been 
the glory of English literature? Such cowardice would be a betrayal 
of our trust. Though geographical barriers have been leveled, a new 
provincialism has developed, a prejudice against every century but 
the twentieth. These children need literary and historical perspec- 
tive as a corrective for the shallow egotism that worships modernity. 
But shall we shut our eyes to their mental problems as we drag our 
pupils grimly down the old dusty road? That policy would be futile 
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and exasperating. Instead, let us use all our knowledge of both lit- 
erature and human nature and all our professional strategy to build 
a bridge of understanding between old masterpieces and young 
readers. 

Typical high-school pupils of today are more alert and respon- 
sive, quicker to appreciate a joke or a novelty, better informed, bet- 
ter poised, and far more sophisticated than their teachers were at 
the same age. They show initiative, resourcefulness, frankness, and 
directness, but their minds are too impatient and superficial for in- 
tensive study; and their dislike of repetition, mechanics, and arbi- 
trary requirements of any sort is intense. They are crowd-minded 
to such a degree that they feel bored and helpless alone. The Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night amazes them by portraying a family that ha- 
bitually enjoyed just sitting around and talking to each other! They 
pride themselves on sleeping too little, spending too much, and dash- 
ing around continually. 

If such are the attitudes and habits of most of our pupils, what 


. should we teachers of English do? First, we may choose attractive 


editions of the classics, such as the well-illustrated and skilfully 
abridged David Copperfield in Macmillan’s Modern Readers’ Series 
or the gay scarlet-backed new series of Pocket Classics with large 
type. Luckily, modern editors have discovered that a text need not 
be swamped with notes and introduction. Whatever is dramatic, 
picturesque, and especially illuminative in the way of background 
material will be vividly presented in order to “recall to life” the lost 
age of Elizabethan splendor, Revolutionary tragedy, or Arthurian 
chivalry. One effective method of evoking imaginative sympathy is 
to keep linking the past with the present by making parallel or al- 
ternating studies of similar pieces of literature, frequently begin- 
ning with the modern example. For instance, is miserliness better 
portrayed in Rolvaag’s Pure Gold than in Silas Marner? Is the 
Emperor Jones as truly tragic a character as Othello? 

Thus far we have been considering the problem of general adap- 
tation. In large city systems, courses may be ‘“‘made to measure” in 
a far more definite way by means of diagnostic testing and ability 
grouping. Three fundamental questions need to be answered as a 
basis for classification: 1. Has the pupil good reading power and 
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reading habits? 2. How accurate and how original is his composi- 
tion? 3. Is he likely to go to college? 

Nothing elaborate is needed in the way of segregation. If the fif- 
teen per cent who score very high can be grouped for special oppor- 
tunities, and the fifteen or twenty per cent ranking lowest can be iso- 
lated for corrective teaching, the remaining majority need not be 
segregated, as a number of teaching devices can be used to indi- 
vidualize their instruction sufficiently. It is safer, as well as easier, 
to segregate only the unmistakably strong and the unmistakably 
weak, for our methods of measuring abilities are still imperfect. 

Suppose that the first week in September brings us at least three 
hundred new sophomores enrolled in composition. A week of diag- 
nostic testing, tactfully conducted to win the students’ trust and co- 
operation, will result in isolating about fifty pupils so thoroughly 
grounded in the minima that they can safely be excused from a good 
deal of the drill work and given more advanced composition instead. 
Another fifty or sixty are obviously weak in spelling, punctuation, 
grammar, and sentence structure. For these, two special sections 


of corrective work will be organized, and the ablest composition _ 


teacher on the staff will do her utmost to help the pupils reach the 
normal entrance level for sophomores by the end of the semester. A 
majority will be boys, over-age, motor-minded, and unbookish. 
They may have keen intelligence as to sports, machinery, outdoor 
life, etc. There must be no patronage in the teacher’s attitude 
toward them. 

No single test would be sufficiently reliable for segregating. The 
Tressler test is fairly comprehensive. The spelling of dictated sen- 
tences built of such words as fo, too, its, it’s, lose, women, paid, led, 
writing, planned, meant, there, their, your, you’re, itself, coming, 
provides another criterion. Simple anecdotes are used for copying, 
dictation, and reproduction. Finally, one or two original paragraphs 
on easy but provocative subjects are written as indicators of talent. 
Combining the data provided by these varied tests, we secure a fair 
basis for selecting the best and the poorest. 

Once the student is established in the section where he belongs, 
the teacher begins studying his interests and activities as guides to 
individualized theme subjects and outside reading. Information 
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about hobbies, school activities, special ambitions, strong and weak 
points in English, jobs, and home conditions can be filed on a class 
chart or an individual record card. The teacher who sees nothing in 
Johnnie Cox but messy writing, spelling errors, and failure to punc- 
tuate (even with periods) surely does less for him than the one who 
knows that Johnnie is one of the best paper carriers in the city, isa 
“southpaw” pitcher of school renown, and secretly admires the 
clever red-headed girl across the aisle in his English class. These 
unscholarly facts indicate that the boy will enjoy reading books by 
Christy Mathewson and Alonzo Stagg, also Don Marquis’ Sonnets 
to a Red-haired Lady. If the red-headed girl can be induced to show 
just a little interest in Johnnie’s themes, his next papers will be re- 
markably improved. Anyhow, Johnnie will know, without a syllable 
spoken on either side, that his teacher is too sensible and sympa- 
thetic to measure his whole brain by what he is able to write on 
“Shakespeare’s Theaters.”’ She will let him choose a real boy’s sub- 
ject and won’t be too prim to enjoy a little sport slang. 

Sophomore literature classes are greatly improved by grouping 
the expert readers and the poorest readers, and adapting the mate- 
rial to the dissimilar abilities of the two extremes. The Thorndike- 
McCall reading test and a good vocabulary test may be used at the 
outset, for any pupil who scores below go on these cannot do much 
with Shakespeare’s plays or The Idylls of the King. Those whose 
habitual reading is juvenile fiction series, Zane Grey novels, or the 
all-story magazines are seldom ready to make a good response to 
college entrance classics. A valuable diagnostic assignment is to ask 
the pupils to check the Home Reading List, copying the titles of all 
books they are sure they have read, marking + or +--+ to indicate 
liking and — or —— to indicate dislike. If the teacher’s friendly 
tact has won their confidence, they can be further induced to add 
the uncensored list of books and magazines they have read “‘just 
for fun.” The quality and quantity of reading and the possible con- 
trast between the two lists—recommended vs. self-chosen—are 
truly illuminating. A second revelatory exercise is the making of 
an interest-and-activity chart. The teacher, aided by suggestions 
from the class, places upon the board a rather comprehensive list of 
sports, social recreations, hobbies, arts, and crafts. Each pupil lists 
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in order of his preference those which he especially likes. A group 
of vocational interests, not as choices of life-work but as sources of 
information, can be similarly ranked. If the students trust the 
teacher and understand that she will use all their “confessions” 
solely to their advantage, they will frankly state their preferences 
and prejudices. These reports enable the teacher to individualize 
the outside reading and to correct faulty reading habits and per- 
verted tastes. The combined results of these diagnostic tests and 
reports will usually reveal the following special groups of pupils: 

1. The non-readers, handicapped by low reading power, small 
vocabulary, the lip-moving habit, or such extreme motor-minded- 
ness that literature of the artistic type seems a false and alien world 
of thought. Business, machines, and sports are the real things to 
this group. 

2. The undeveloped readers, who have, out of sheer habit and 
laziness, gone on reading immature juvenile books. These children 
—for such they really are—read front-page headlines, sports, and 
“funnies” as their sole newspaper diet, and flip through a light mag- 
azine or a best-seller that their chums recommend. They read a 
good deal, but choose such childish or superficial material that they 
do not gain reading power. 

3. The rapid, intelligent readers, who habitually read worth-while 
books, both classical and contemporary. These should be given the 
opportunity to finish the required classics at a brisk rate and to do 
a large amount of varied, self-chosen reading. Such pupils will get 
more out of Silas Marner in one week than the first two groups will 
learn in a month, and will be eager to do collateral reading on re- 
lated topics. 

4. Average readers, who test between go and 110, who will have 
no definite reading interests or standards of taste but will develop 
these with the teacher’s guidance. 

5. A few bookworms, socially unadjusted or physically inert 
youngsters who read excessively to escape from morbid sensitive- 
ness or painful effort. The teacher’s problem is to check their read- 
ing slightly and awaken some healthful interest in outdoor life and 
social contacts. It is most unwise to hold up their remarkable read- 
ing records for public approval, as any such praise confirms them 
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in their retreat from reality and antagonizes the normal students 
with many interests. 

At least a week of diagnosis should precede the segregation of the 
non-readers and the strong readers. As very few of the non-readers 
have college ambitions, surely they may be excused from the heavier 
classics and may begin with simple contemporary prose dealing with 
topics that appeal to them. At least two-thirds of the group will be 
boys, and probably their chief interests will be sports, animals, out- 
door life, travel, inventions, aviation, radio, industries, and busi- 
ness. Such magazines as Popular Science Monthly, the American, 
Aviation, Field and Stream, and the National Geographic will ap- 
peal to them. Short, lively biographies of living celebrities (espe- 
cially those of adventurous or inventive men like Lindbergh, Byrd, 
Edison, and Ford), popular vocational sketches, tales of outdoor 
adventure, detective stories, and picturesque, humorous books 
about animals or travel are usually popular. It is a good idea to 
write to such publishers as Macmillan, Harcourt, Doubleday, and 
Allyn and Bacon, describing the personnel of the handicapped 
classes and asking that suitable texts be sent for examination. Each 
new section is really a law unto itself, for the teacher’s problem is to 
discover individual interests, however unliterary they may be, and 
to follow up in class assignments those of the majority. Meanwhile 
she stimulates each pupil to read along the lines of his personal 
hobby or ambition, and gives the class training in methods of read- 
ing. These non-readers when provided with suitable material often 
develop surprising interest. Anything truly literary usually needs 
oral presentation. The teacher who reads well should in a semester 
introduce a good many poems, short stories, and lively essays, and 
will thus interest many in doing similar reading for themselves. A 
complete conquest of the sulky dislike of the English class and of 
outside reading should result. At the end of the semester when an- 
other form of the McCall test is given, individual scores are from 
five to twenty points higher, to the proud delight of the students, 
who know what they needed and what they have achieved. 

The chief difference between the course given to the strong read- 
ers and that for the average student lies in the greater amount of 
time kept open for the individual reading in the upper group. Two 
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days a week, or a two-weeks’ period out of every six, may easily be 
reserved without slighting any of the required classics. If the school 
can provide sets of attractive modern anthologies, an effective plan 
is to introduce the text by two or three class assignments and then 
let the students read at will from the remaining material, reporting 
their “finds” by the Open Forum plan, bulletin board advertising, 
or personal comment to the teacher. The following modern texts, 
used in sets, have proved very attractive: 

Modern Biography, edited by Marietta Hyde, Harcourt, $1.12. 

Literary Bypaths (modern essays), Mabel Bessey, Lyons and Carnahan, 
$1.20. 

The Rittenhouse Anthologies of Modern Poetry, Houghton Mifflin, $0.80. 

Modern Poetry, American and British, Untermeyer, Harcourt, $1.04. 

Modern Essays for Schools, Morley, Harcourt, $1.00 

Contemporary Poetry, edited by Wilkinson, Macmillan, $0.80. 

One-Act Plays, edited by Goldstone, Allyn and Bacon, $1.00. 

Short Plays for Junior and Senior High Schools, Webber and Webster, Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $1.28. 


Such magazines as the Scholastic, the Magazine W orld, and Cur- 
rent Literature will arouse strong interest and will direct attention 
to suitable contemporary books. One of the chief aims of this 
course is to break down the imaginary barrier between classics, re- 
quired by teachers, and books just off the press. 

How can the teacher finance this program of extensive reading if 
the school library does not provide the necessary sets of books? One 
way is to have each English section buy a different set and then to 
exchange with other sections. The same plan applies to magazines, 
a bothersome method, but preferable to doing without. 

The problem of individualizing the literature course may be 
solved by the following devices: 

1. On the required classics give only a few uniform class assign- 
ments; then let students choose from a varied list of topics and 
projects. 

2. Keep the individual interest record on one side of a 4 6 card, 
and the student’s reading record on the other. By personal com- 
ment help him to follow up his hobbies, explore promising new fields, 
and overcome handicaps or hurtful prejudices. 

3. If sets of books (largely non-fiction) can be brought to the 
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room or if the class can go to the library as a body, have an “adver- 
tising day” now and then when the teacher (or pupil) presents new 
books, describing in a brief, vivid way and reading tid-bits. In an 
hour twenty or thirty books may be thus presented, and at the close 
of the period all but two or three students will be hugging a chosen 
volume. The most attractive ones will circulate briskly for weeks 
thereafter, as the first enthusiastic readers recommend them to their 
chums. 

4. Have a “conference day” once a week or fortnight when the 
students do self-chosen reading or revise themes returned to them 
while the teacher confers at her desk with individuals who need 
a private word of counsel. Countless small adjustments can be 
made, new projects planned, dropped stitches knitted back into the 
fabric, and personal contacts strengthened. The teacher helps the 
difficult pupil to satisfy his unusual tastes, rekindles ambitions that 
have been dying down, and answers questions on the books being 
read. All material should be at hand, and notations ready for the 
special students needing conference attention. 

5. Such valuable but unpopular types of literature as biography, 
essay, and poetry should be cleverly approached in order to side- 
step the pupils’ prejudices. The teacher discusses the vivid human- 
ness of modern biography, its present popularity, and its special 
value as vocational reading; then reads striking anecdotes or men- 
tions dramatic crises in the subject’s life. A half hour of reading 
poems aloud (by the teacher or by good readers in the class) plus 
another thirty minutes of free exploration by the pupils will set most 
of the class to reading modern poetry. The familiar essay as written 
by Mrs. Warner, Ralph Bergengren, Heywood Broun, Christopher 
Morley, etc., needs only to be sampled to be appreciated. 

The segregation plan apparently is feasible only in schools large 
enough to have entering classes of at least two hundred pupils. In 
the smaller high schools any skilful teacher may achieve practically 
the same results by adopting such methods as the following: 1. Hav- 
ing a reading day or conference day once a week, when she excuses 
the strong and punctual pupils to do outside reading or work on in- 
dividual projects while she helps the slow or irregular members to 
catch up with the class. 2. Listing the books for outside reading in 
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three levels of difficulty and encouraging strong pupils to read not 
only more books but books of greater maturity. 3. Using the con- 
tract plan, or three-level assignment; requiring the “C” assignment 
of everyone, and encouraging able pupils to earn a “B” or an “A” 
and develop their full ability by doing the supplementary exercises 
also. 4. Offering such varied opportunities in composition that all 
who have a spark of talent will be tempted to write with liberality 
and spirit. 5. Diagnosing the individual pupil’s difficulties and prej- 
udices. 

What are the psychological rights of a pupil in an English class? 

The liberty to be himself without being under-estimated is every 
pupil’s right. Being stretched or crushed to fit a single Procrustean 
course taught by an “efficient” teacher of the driving type, one who 
believes that the daily hour in her class reveals her pupils’ entire 
intelligence, surely cannot conduce to mental health and the devel- 
opment of normal personalities. ‘“‘We fit the head” should be the 
motto of our profession. Students are not intellectual puppets obey- 
ing our pedagogic wires. They are not to be used like mental guinea 
pigs for all sorts of experimentation. They are not formulized intel- 
ligences, completely described by their 1.Q.’s, reading quotients, 
and vocabulary indexes. Each is a unique specimen of humanity, 
capable of developing some individuality, but easily distorted and 
blurred by mass treatment. There is already too much Robotism in 
our world. When we boast of machines that are almost men, we 
must blush for men that are almost machines! Let us not mech- 
anize the English classroom needlessly, but reduce to a safe mini- 
mum the lock-step exercises and metronomic drills and prescribed 
classics, so that we may stimulate more and more of original writing 
and self-directed thinking and reading. 
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MUSIC IN POETRY 
SARAH I, ROODY 


The most universal of the charms of verse is probably the musical 
appeal. With this idea in mind, I have made some interesting ex- 
periments in my classes at Hastings-upon-Hudson. Among the most 
successful were the following lessons. 


RHYTHM 


One boy was requested to bring a harmonica and be prepared to 
play several popular airs. Another was asked to bring a drum and 
demonstrate how to beat time for the waltz, the fox trot, and other 
dances. A girl who is locally well known as a dancer agreed to doa 
few steps of a tap dance. No explanations were made to the class, 
and everyone was intensely curious. 

The next day, when Paul played his harmonica, as if uncon- 
sciously I began keeping time with my pencil and with my foot. Be- 
fore long, the whole class was following my example. When asked 
to analyze their enjoyment of the music, nearly all mentioned 
rhythm immediately. 

Then Charles beat the drum, explaining the technique, and final- 
ly the two played together. 

By the time Dorothy had done her tap dance, explaining the un- 
usual nature of the rhythm, everyone understood the purpose of the 
lesson. 

Then I recited some poems in foreign languages, exaggerating the 
rhythm, to emphasize the fact that poetry has a charm quite sepa- 
rate from its meaning. At length I asked the class to beat time with 
their pencils while I read them a French song. It was only a step to 
Browning’s “Cavalier Tunes,” with the class still beating time, and 
joining in on the chorus. 

After that I introduced them to the limerick rhythm by repeating 
a few limericks and composing one about a member of the class. 
Immediately everyone was making limericks, and the assignment 
was the writing of one, or of a parody on a well-known poem. 
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TONE COLOR 


There was great interest, but no surprise, when I next asked Al- 
bert to bring to class his clarinet, Merle his guitar, Frances her vio- 
lin, and Stella her saxophone. Being allowed to choose a number, 
they selected a popular song. Each played the air through on his 
own instrument, unaccompanied, and the class discussed the suit- 
ability of each instrument for the atmosphere of the selection. Aft- 
erward, the five played the piece together, while the class listened to 
distinguish the tone of each instrument. 

Then it was comparatively easy to contrast the atmosphere 
produced by “‘oh’s” and “ah’s,” and other long, open sounds, with 
that given by short “TI.” 

Timothy played on his ukulele a foolish little song that imitates 
someone calling a cat, and Frances played part of a violin selection 
that suggests the tone of a guitar. James showed how a violin can 
be made to sound like a shepherd’s flute. Onomatopoeia, of course, 
was the lesson taught by this procedure. 

Finally, we read aloud from Poe’s “Bells,” and found instances 
of onomatopoeia, and words that even more subtly suggest the at- 
mosphere, just through the appropriateness of the vowels and con- 
sonants used. Everyone recognized the musical effect produced by 
the repetition of “1” throughout the poem. 

Before placing any books of poetry in the children’s hands, I 
read aloud or recited several poems with pronounced rhythm, such 
as “The Highwayman” and “Gungha Din.” Several of the children 
brought in poems which they asked me to read to the class. Not 
until every child was feeling, to some degree, the appeal of the music 
in poetry, did the pupils receive copies of the anthology to be 
studied. 

Not in the case of every child, of course, is the greatest charm of 
poetry the musical one. Nor is it the predominating element in all 
poems. It would be a mistake to teach poetry from only the musical 
point of view. Some pupils will be fascinated by the imagery, some 
by the figurativeness; some will be inspired by the thought; a few 
will be astonished and delighted to find in symbolism a justification 
for poems that seem on the surface quite silly or unintelligible. A 
mature student who has watched with more or less amused and pat- 
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ronizing interest the performance I have staged for the uninitiated 
will sit tense through the reading of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
“Buck in the Snow.” Lessons have to be planned to stir the appre- 


ciation of every type. 
“But that’s another story.” 


Among the student-written light verse that the pupils enjoyed 


most was this contribution: 


MY LITTLE SISTER 
ELISE FORGIONE 
English III B2 


Blue eyes and gold hair, 

Rosy cheeks and round face fair, 
With dimples on her chin and knee, 
That’s my sister Jean Marie. 


Next July she will be two. 

She’s had the chicken pox and flu; 
She likes toast and she likes tea, 
My little sister Jean Marie. 


She’s as cute as she can be, 

Waiting at the door for me, 

For I always bring things home with me, 
For my sister Jean Marie. 


At table she sits next to me; 

Her spoon is always in my tea; 
She pulls my hair and eats my pie 
And sticks her finger in my eye, 
But I love my sister Jean Marie. 


From my fourth year classes came some lovely lines. Here are a 


few of them: 
MORNING MIST 
JEAN KELLER 
English IV 

There was the hill and the sky 

And a wind sweeping by, 

And a tree and bent grasses 

Shouting, “A king passes!” 
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—A king?—-Where?—Bewildered I scanned 
The horizon.—Nothing but land,— 

A few clouds, fields and trees— 

Why nothing whatever but these. 


Yet there was singing and glory. 

I knew—once an old story 

To me,—but now it was gone! 

Could I never again love the dawn? 
Could I never again hear the voices?— 
Know that the whole world rejoices 

Over little things?—The coming of sun, 
A great blustering wind, day done, 
Rainbows, and puppies, and snowdrifts.— 
Just because you’re gone happiness lifts 
And leaves me cold and brittle and dry. 
There aren’t even in me any tears to cry— 
God! Dawn is here and I stand still 

And feel nothing but a great calm chill! 
Even on my face there is a smile— 

Oh God!—Let me die in a little while! 


But I won’t—I’ll keep on living— 

Remembering that I once loved dawns—and giving 

To the world a still, cold, passive face 

And recognizing this—and that—and still another place 
Where once I felt real things and knew 

That there is a king who passes through 

His kingdom—and Nature bows to him— 

But there is a mist—and things are dim—. 


LOUISE GEROLD 
English IV 

The glimmer of firelight on a wall, 

The dim, dull striking of a clock, 
A muffled yawn and slow 

Ascending steps upon the padded stair. 
A snap, light-out, and then 

The slam of a far-off door. 
Darkness and silence. 

The glimmer of dying firelight on a wall. 
So ends a day. 
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LATE BIOGRAPHY FOR THE LITERATURE CLASS' 


How can alert teachers obtain biographical helps for the study of con- 
temporary writers? Biographies in book form, even in this modern age, 
frequently are not written until an author’s main contribution is finished. 
Yet it is during their creative period that writers most need the support 
of youth and are best worth knowing. The expectancy with which we 
look into a new book by Frost, Robinson, Sandburg, Sinclair Lewis, or 
Anderson comes not only from acquaintance with their work but because 
we know the men. We possess identity. They sprang from the same soil 
and in the same decade of time in which we breathe. To know their lives 
is to fuse the man and the work with ourselves in a more intimate way 
than most of us can ever do with the classic writers of other ages. 

Files of magazine and newspaper articles furnish one answer to our 
need for late biography. More complete and authoritative materials are 
available in the brochures issued by many publishers for authors on their 
lists. The collection of pamphlets below was carefully compiled through 
inquiries addressed to all the important publishers in the United States. 
In a few cases enough copies are available to supply entire classes. 

Many uses for these intimate sketches will be found. They may serve 
as an approach to an author’s work, or as an aid in interpreting a piece of 
literature which grew directly out of the author’s life. That a collection 
such as this provides an accessible and inexpensive classroom library biog- 
raphy, much of it of high literary value, is an evident, chief attraction. 
Such “Lives” of the moderns may be used to remind us that they live. 


BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
185 Madison Street, New York City 


Erskine, John Enough of His Life To Explain His Repu- 
tation (Free) 
Halliburton, Richard The Globe-Trotting Adventurer (Free) 


* An earlier study published in the English Journal for April, 1928, Vol. 17, p. 332, 
was widely used, and prompted the work of bringing it down to date. 
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THE CENTURY COMPANY 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Bojer, Johan Johan Bojer, by Llewellyn Jones (Free) 
Byrne, Donn The Genius of Donn Byrne, by T. P. 
O’Connor, and Donn Byrne—His Place in 
Literature, by Paul Mellon (Free) 


Franck, Harry A. Harry A. Franck (Free) 
Gibbons, Herbert Adams Herbert Adams Gibbons (Free) 
Ross, Edward Alsworth Edward Alsworth Ross (Free) 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY (NOW DOUBLEDAY, DORAN) 
Garden City, New York 
Maugham, W. Somerset W. Somerset Maugham, by Charles Han- 
son Towne, Carl Van Doren, Mark Van 
Doren, Dorothea Lawrence Mann, Marcus 
Aurelius Goodrich, and John Farrar 
($0.10) 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY 
Garden City, New York 
Bennett, Arnold Arnold Bennett, by Helen Thomas Follett, 


Wilson Follett, J. W. Cunliffe, and Grant 
Overton ($0.10) 


Ferber, Edna Edna Ferber, by Rogers Dickinson ($0.10) 

Glasgow, Ellen Ellen Glasgow, by Stuart P. Sherman, Sara 
Haardt, and Emily Clark ($0.10) 

Grayson, David David Grayson, by Walter A. Dyer 
($0.10) 

Huxley, Aldous Aldous Huxley, by Raymond Weaver, 


Carl Van Doren, Mark Van Doren, Edwin 
Muir, Joseph Wood Krutch, and Others 
($0.10) 

Kipling, Rudyard Rudyard Kipling by Anice Page Cooper 
($0.10) 

Lagerlof, Selma Selma Lagerlof, by Harry E. Maule 
($0.10) 

McFee, William William McFee, by Harry E. Maule 

($0.10) 

Christopher Morley, by Various Authors 

($0.10) 


Morley, Christopher 
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Richmond, Grace S. 


Swinnerton, Frank 


Tarkington, Booth 


Grace S. Richmond, by Willson Whitman 


($0.10) 


Frank Swinnerton, by Arnold Bennett, 
Floyd Dell, H. G. Wells, Grant Overton, 
Percy A. Hutchinson, and John Farrar 


($o.10) 


Booth Tarkington, by Asa Don Dickinson 


($0.10) 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY (NOW DOUBLEDAY, DORAN ) 


Garden City, New York 


Bull, Charles Livingston; 
Wilson, Edward; Grant, 
Gordon; MacKinstry, 
Elizabeth; Duncan, Wal- 
ter Jack; and Falls, 
Charles B. 

Conrad Joseph 

O. Henry 


Seton, Ernest Thompson 


About Authors, by Anice Page Cooper 


($0.10) 


Joseph Conrad, A Sketch ($0.10) 


O. Henry Papers, by Various Authors 


($0.10) 
Ernest Thompson Seton, by Various Au- 
thors ($0.10) 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Armstrong, Martin 
Brooks, Charles S. 


Canfield, Dorothy 
Lewis, Sinclair 
Sandburg, Carl 
Sixteen Authors 


Martin Armstrong, by Llewellyn Jones 
(Free) 

My Acquaintance With, by Florence Mil- 
nor 

Dorothy Canfield and Her Books ($0.10) 
Sinclair Lewis, by Oliver Harrison ($0.10) 
Carl Sandburg, by Harry Hansen (Free) 
Brief Histories of Charles S. Brooks, 
Dorothy Canfield, E. M. Forster, J. M. 
Keynes, Count Hermann Keyserling, Sin- 
clair Lewis, Walter Lippman, Naomi 
Mitchison, Llewelyn Powys, Felix Riesen- 
berg, Carl Sandburg, Laurence Stallings, 
Lytton Strachey, Louis Untermeyer, Mar- 
garet Widdemer, and Virginia Woolf 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East Thirty-third Street, New York City 


Twain, Mark Mark Twain, by Albert Bigelow Paine 
(Free) 
Various Poets Harper Anthology ($0.05) 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Anthony, Katherine Katherine Anthony (Free) 
Asbury, Herbert Herbert Asbury (Free) 

Beer, Thomas Thomas Beer (Free) 

Cather, Willa Willa Cather, by Various Authors (Free) 
Farmer, Fannie Merritt Fannie Merritt Farmer (Free) 
Garnett, David David Garnett (Free) 

Gibran, Kahlil Kahlil Gibran (Free) 

Hudson, W. H. W. H. Hudson (Free) 

Lawrence, D. H. D. H. Lawrence (Free) 

Mann, Thomas Thomas Mann, by M. E. S. (Free) 
Neumann, Alfred Alfred Neumann (Free) 

Thiess, Frank Frank Thiess (Free) 

Eylie, Elinor Elinor Wylie (Free) 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 


Cannon, Cornelia James Cornelia James Cannon (Free) 

Gibbs, Hamilton Arthur Hamilton Gibbs (Free) 

Hawes, Charles Boardman Charles Boardman Hawes, by Clayton H. 
Ernst 

Hutchinson, A. S. M. A. S. M. Hutchinson (Free) 

Johnston, Mary Mary Johnston (Free) 

Ludwig, Emil Emil Ludwig (Free) 

Oppenheim, E. Phillips E. Phillips Oppenheim, by E. Phillips Op- 
penheim (Free) 

Remarque, Erich Maria Erich Maria Remarque—The Author of 
All Quiet on the Western Front (Free) 

Smith, Mary P. Wells Mary P. Wells Smith and Her Books, by 


Lucile Gulliver (Free) 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
The Life and Works of William James, by 
Emile Boutroux (Free) 


James, William 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Brown, Alice Alice Brown, by Alice Brown 
De Voto, Bernard Bernard De Voto, by Robert S. Forsythe 
Garland, Hamlin Hamlin Garland, by Joseph Edgar Cham- 
berlin, William Dean Howells, Henry B. 
Fuller, Carl Van Doren, and Comments by 
Theodore Roosevelt and Edwin Markham 
Colum, Padraic Padraic Colum’s Books 
Robinson, Edwin Arlington Edwin Arlington Robinson 
Teasdale, Sara Sara Teasdale 
Wilkinson, Marguerite Marguerite Wilkinson 


ROBERT M. MCBRIDE & COMPANY 

7 West 16th Street, New York City 

James Branch Cabell, by H. L. Mencken 
(Free) 

Green, Paul Paul Green, by Barrett H. Clark (Free) 


Cabell, James Branch 


WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY 

386 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Rupert Hughes, by John Macy (For quan- 
tities of 100 or more 3 cents per copy plus 
postage) 
Honore W. Morrow, by Walter Yust 
(Free) 


Hughes, Rupert 


Morrow, Honore W. 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY 

53 Beacon Street, Boston 
Something about Nathan Gallizier (Free) 
Something about Charles H. L. Johnston 
(Free) 
Something about L. M. Montgomery 
(Free) 


Gallizier, Nathan 
Johnston, Chas. H. L. 


Montgomery, L. M. 
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Mullins, Isla May Something about Isla May Mullins (Free) 

Porter, Elizabeth H. Something about Elizabeth Porter (Free) 

Richards, Laura E. Something about Laura E. Richards 
( Free) 

Smith, Harriet Lummis Something about Harriet Lummis Smith 
(Free) 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
993 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Loring, Emilie Emilie Loring, by Dorothea Lawrance 
Mann (Free) 
Various Authors Brief Biographies of Some Well-Known 


Authors and Illustrators (Free) 


VANGUARD PRESS 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Don Clarke Reader, Meet An Author, by John K. 
Winkler and Val Lewton 


THE VIKING PRESS, INC. 
18 East Forty-eighth Street, New York City 


Roberts, Elizabeth Madox Elizabeth Madox Roberts, by Various Au- 
thors ($0.10) 


L. F. WHITE COMPANY 
New York City 
Bloomsbury Group, The The Bloomsbury Group—Clive Bell, Vir- 
ginia Woolf, and Lytton Strachey 


H. D. Roperts 


Cuicaco NoRMAL COLLEGE 


CLEARNESS FIRST 


In the face of demands made by the administrative departments of our 
schools for larger classes on economical grounds, we have all been en- 
gaged in a laborious struggle to find time each year to cover the multi- 
tudinous items supposed to be included in each English course, as well as 
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to find time to drill on the essentials. All teachers know that learning, like 
religion, is an individual process in which salvation depends upon the 
personal touch rather than mass instruction. In an effort to reconcile 
these ideas, I have concluded that the teaching of English in all our schools 
has only one aim, one essential. All languages were created in the attempt 
of individuals to express clearly their ideas and emotions, and in turn to 
understand those of others. Thus we have our one aim, one essential— 
clearness. 

I have so revised my whole plan of teaching that every item discussed 
in our texts is shown as an aid toward progress in this direction. Along 
this line there is one specific topic which I wish to discuss. 

The very word “punctuation” carries with it terrors, perhaps unjustly 
founded but nevertheless carried down from one generation to another. To 
allay these I calmly announce to a class that this term we are not going to 
be “bothered” with punctuation. The usual sigh of relief plus incredulity 
on the part of the more sophisticated who tend to expect a joker greets 
this announcement. 

The first set of exercises given includes groups of related ideas to be 
put into one sentence, which may be any type. The only requirements are 
that the finished sentence shall express exactly what the author had in 
mind (the author in each case being the individual student) and will not 
permit two or three interpretations. The result of this experiment leads 
the class to conclude that the complex sentence is best suited in most cases 
to convey meaning accurately. Yet the finished product still lacks some- 
thing. A question may be mistaken for a statement, or a quotation be 
muddled with reference to the speaker. All right; we need something else. 
Call this device punctuation if we will; now it is not a demon, just a tool 
to be handled as expertly as possible. 

Often these student-arranged sentences are passed around separately 
or in groups in order to let others attempt a decision relative to the clear- 
ness of meaning. Frequently they punctuate, right or wrong, in an effort 
to get an idea out of the string of words. Such a performance is usually 
characteristic of high-school students who are already slightly acquainted 
with the accepted code. 

By this time we have drawn two conclusions: they can neither under- 
stand the sentences of others, nor can they make theirs intelligible merely 
by the placing of words in certain positions, although, of course, they see 
the improvement wrought by certain shifts. Each individual arrives at 
the conclusion that some code is necessary. When each one arrives at the 
conclusion drawn by the group as a whole, he is ready to keep step. 
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Whereas I plead guilty to the charge of having assigned and graded ex- 
ercises innumerable on the punctuation of sentences, at present I am con- 
verted to the belief that punctuation of one’s own sentences is apparently 
the only worth-while exercise. A study of the sentences used in the algebra 
and history texts (I prefer these to ones copied out of their context) often 
illuminates the study of the aid rendered by punctuation. Occasionally 
we agree that some of these need revision either as to sentence structure or 
as to punctuation. This discovery leads to my final point. The study of 
clearness in expression is one worthy of continuation throughout life and 
one which will yield untold profit, now as well as later, in better under- 
standing between people. 

In a similar manner, I incorporate figures of speech, scansion, forms of 
prose composition, vocabulary-building, and grammar as successive aids 
to the one big objective in the study of English—clearness. 

Heten Rooters Horn 
Oak Ciirr Hicu ScHoor 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH TREASURE ISLAND 


As my high-school Freshman English class began the study of Treasure 
Island, I was determined to make this classic an attractive one through 
the medium of some worth-while activity. During a reading period, the 
suggestion was made that the class make a “movie” of the book. The idea 
found instant response, and soon plans for the project began to form 
themselves. Definite committees were organized to have charge of certain 
duties. Scenario editors, managers, costumers, and stage men were soon 
selected by means of written applications (written English gained here! ) 
stating the task of most interest and giving an outline for the completion 
of the task. The services of an amateur movie fan were soon enlisted. The 
reading of the story now began to take on new interest, for each student 
had a special task to perform. Each committee made a memorandum of 
the selected scenes according to its work in the making of the picture. 

The writing of the scenario presented grave problems—even the word 
was new to them. After much study as to scenario form, the class chose 
the outstanding scenes of the story, worked out the continuity, and wrote 
the scenario. Of course, the story had to be changed to fit our cast and 
equipment. Even after the writing of the scenario, we found that much re- 
vision was necessary to fit our four one-hundred-foot 16 mm. reels. In the 
writing of the scenario the class had gained a knowledge of a new form of 
composition. Because of the interest given to their own activity, they had 
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enjoyed the “written work” which would have been drudgery without a 
purpose. 

The preparations for the filming were numerous but were organized dur- 
ing an activity period. Locations similar to the old Admiral Benbow Inn 
and the stockade were found, period costumes were designed, make-up 
charts were studied, and every detail of organization was completed. 
Equally as much enthusiasm was shown in the casting of characters. In 
their eagerness a desk became a bar, and a ruler a telescope, while Billy 
Bones called loudly for a glass of rum and stared people down! 

Finally the scenes were “shot,” the titles made, and the reel edited. 
Being anxious to advertise the public showing of their picture, the class 
prepared oral announcements and sales talks. The best of these were 
given before the various classes of the school. 

The film, of course, contained many imperfections, the most outstand- 
ing of which were the lack of dramatic ability in some and the immaturity 
of the characters playing the parts of ‘“‘men of fortune.” However, a great 
deal was gained from this project. A new field of interest was opened to 
the group, English requirements of the course were filled as outcomes of 
this purposeful activity, and the task was well completed. The students 
gained the added experience of working together on a project which inter- 
ested them. Treasure Jsland will always be recalled vividly in the lives of 
these students. 

Deticut C. HAMILTON 
NEWBERG, OREGON 


WANTED—MORE TEACHERS WITH 
CREATIVE ABILITY 


In a recent issue of The English Journal, an article written by the head 
of the English department of the Lakewood, Ohio, high school, struck a 
note which should call forth a responsive chord in the hearts and minds of 
the administrators of all progressive schools. It is a plea for freedom of 
action in handling a group of live, growing, and eager youngsters. Such a 
plea might well be answered with a teacher in charge as live, growing, and 
eager as the youngsters themselves. 

For most of us, the difficulty lies far back of the classroom situation in 
the public schools. Most of us, speaking from the point of view of both 
teacher and executive, have been book taught and we are in turn slaves to 
textbooks. For many schools the textbook is the course of study. And a 
teacher who is a slave to any course of study is the despair of the execu- 
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tive who wishes to improve the average classroom situation. Rare indeed is 
the teacher who has a sufficient background of training and experience to 
forsake familiar guideposts and still carry forward a progressive piece of 
work. Rare indeed is the teacher who will willingly forsake the easy, 
beaten path of textbook instruction for the far more difficult but interest- 
ing task of “finding his group and teaching them according to their vary- 
ing needs and abilities.” 

It is safe to say that no piece of work can be done, no building con- 
structed, no road built, no class taught without clear and definite plans 
laid down, tested and tried, before the work is begun. The original plan 
may be followed with meticulous care, or it may be varied to suit the ever 
changing needs of the situation; but plan there must be to guide the work, 
setting forth the goal in order that the end may be attained with as little 
loss of time and effort as possible. A course of study is just that. It sets up 
the goals to be attained, outlines the activities, and suggests methods to 
direct the teacher and the pupil. To make any other interpretation of a 
course of study is to fall into the error of debating “isms” and “‘ologies” at 
the expense of progress. Teachers should have freedom to interpret, plan, 
and execute, but this should not be interpreted as license to throw all care- 
fully thought-out plans to the winds in an anxiety to break down all con- 
trol barriers. 

I believe it can also be safely said that no progressive school or execu- 
tive has any desire to prevent or hamper experimentation based upon 
sound educational philosophy and reason. Far from it. Experimentation 
should be and is heartily encouraged in such schools. The plea of such ad- 
ministrators is for more teachers with the ambition, vision, and creative 
ability to depart from the beaten path of hidebound courses of study in 
search of new ideas and new methods, which will better and more quickly 
accomplish the end of developing the latent abilities of children to the 
highest possible point of accomplishment. 

Our aim is the same, and in the common struggle let us exclaim as did 


Tiny Tim, “God bless us every one! B. M. Hanna 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Rockrorp, ILLINOIS 


THE ENGLISH TEACHER AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The fundamental importance of a program of vocational guidance is il- 
lustrated in Harry D. Kitson’s estimate that half of the fifty million wage 
earners of the United States are either dissatisfied or inefficient in their vo- 
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cations. Social justice is impossible of achievement in our highly-organ- 
ized industrial civilization without a thorough democratization of voca- 
tional guidance. The responsibility for such guidance obviously rests with 
the school system. 

The English department is peculiarly well situated to aid in the guid- 
ance program. At Newark Central High School, for example, Mr. Max J. 
Herzberg has since 1912 been requiring each candidate for graduation to 
complete a formal vocational essay as a practical composition assignment. 
Moreover, many English teachers are seeking to vitalize the composition 
work by means of projects growing out of the use of books like Dr. Kit- 
son’s How to Find the Right Vocation. 

Correlations between vocational guidance and English have been made 
in several secondary schools. In the Classical High School, Providence, 
Rhode Island, Miss Alice M. Blessing has used the ninth-grade English 
class as a laboratory for work in occupational counseling. Her plan was to 
spend a month in the preparation and giving of brief floor talks, for which 
pupils were required to submit outlines and special sets of references. Miss 
Blessing’s class discussed seventeen topics, all suggested by a recent study 
guide. 

Another example of correlation between English and vocational guid- 
ance is the plan of Miss Maud Michael, of the Muncie, Indiana, Junior 
High School. A group of girls at this school recently carried out a vo- 
cational project in connection with the writing of autobiographies, oc- 
cupational discussions, and themes on home industries. The project was 
to make illustrated books covering “‘the seven stages of a girl’s life.” Miss 
Michael also reports the case of a boy who was an extremely poor student 
in English, but who became so much interested in writing a biography of 
the mayor of the town that he eagerly corrected the composition as many 
times as necessary “in order to have it look and sound right.”’ The boy 
followed the Kitson outlines for biographical study and eventually pro- 
duced a notable account of ‘‘our mayor, an interesting and eccentric char- 
acter.” 

Miss Margaret A. Bittner, of the East Chester High School, Tuckahoe, 
New York, conducted a second successful project. The undertaking in- 
cluded pupils in Grades VIII to XII. The results were in every way grati- 
fying. Thirty-eight of the compositions, which were selected by the in- 
structor, might well serve as models of good expression. The vocational 

*What English Teachers Can Do to Help Pupils Choose a Vocation, a sixteen-page 


pamphlet with an introduction by Max J. Herzberg, distributed free of charge by 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 
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motive appears to be an excellent stimulus to serious composition work in 
secondary schools. 

Similar plans are being experimented with at Brooklyn, New York; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; New Orleans, Louisiana; Miami, Arizona; Los Gatos, Cali- 
fornia; and Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. There are probably a great many 
others who have undertaken projects of this kind, and who would be in- 
terested in corresponding with the writer on this matter. 

WILLIAM LEWIN 


CENTRAL HicH ScHOOL 
Newark, New JERSEY 


HOW WE STUDIED MACBETH 


This year it was decided to innovate a different method for the study of 
Shakespeare in certain of the Senior English classes. In previous years it 
has been the custom to study Shakespeare’s works in the orthodox fash- 
ion; that is, take a whole play and seek to understand it by a comprehen- 
sive study from beginning to end. This study involved a lengthy drill on 
the paraphrase, motivation, characterization, and the usual elements of 
tragedy. To the average student this is often uninteresting—in fact, the 
play may seem very foreign to life as the student knows it, and thus unreal 
and boring. To avoid this situation, a new method of study—a new angle 
of attack—was evolved, designed to stimulate interest, creative work, and 
originality, while bringing home to the preparatory student the real force 
and depth of Shakespeare. 

The method, in brief, was as follows: first, the whole play (the student 
was given a choice of the various dramas, preferably one not hitherto 
studied) was read carefully with some general explanation on the part of 
the instructor. Next we studied one modern drama and learned to appre- 
ciate the art of writing stage directions, which of course we do not find in 
Shakespeare’s works, because he was his own director. Then the actual 
work began. One, two, or three scenes were selected by each student, and 
he concentrated upon that particular part of the play in order to know 
thoroughly the situation, background, and characters. Then, having given 
intensive thought to his scene er scenes, the student dramatized them, 
after the fashion of the plays of Barrie, for instance. This dramatization 
involved the creation of a complete plan as to where the actors move on 
the stage, their gestures, manner in giving their lines, time and place back- 
ground, and so forth. In addition to this, drawings of the characters, 
castle rooms, etc., could be submitted, and also a short paper on the stu- 
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dent’s opinion of the importance or niche in the play scheme of his partic- 
ular scene. 

The result of this new plan of studying Shakespeare seems to have been 
a very profitable one for the Senior English classes. The novelty of the 
method appealed to many, and gave excellent opportunity for creative 
work along several lines, as well as the literary; among these are art in 
drawing, originality of plan for character movement, and imagination in 
setting and atmosphere. Throughout the work, moreover, stress was laid 
upon neatness and accuracy in general composition. 

Through intimate association with the realistic drama, mixing what 
could be gathered from the pure Shakespeare with what one’s own feelings 
and imagination dictated, it is felt that all the students obtained a clearer, 
keener comprehension of tragedy, and that the most vital element neces- 
sary for good study in any subject was much more fully realized—that 
element of live interest. 

Mires H. Rosinson' 


GEorRGE SCHOOL 
Bucks County, PENNSYLVANIA 


* The writer was a member of Miss Florence O. Meade’s class in Senior English. 
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EDITORIAL 


The editorial in the April Journal attempted to discover the foun- 
tainhead of present tendencies in the teaching of English. Correct- 
ly or erroneously, all the major streams of modification 
in our practices were traced to one conception—name- 
ly, that the best preparation we can give for the per- 
formance of life activities outside the schoolroom is the perform- 
ance of essentially similar activities in the schoolroom. Corollaries 
to the thesis were promised for this month. 

Our principle, applied first to the teaching of composition, calls 
for some shifts of curriculum emphasis. Oral composition deserves 
a greater share of the time than it now gets. For most people, speech 
is a more frequent and a more crucial mode of communication than 
writing. But this increased oral practice must be concerned with 
something more than the usual pretty little stories of personal inci- 
dent; it must include explaining, arguing, persuading, asking clear 
questions, and, most of all, conversation. Formal narration of per- 
sonal anecdotes, not very frequent in daily living, should not be al- 
lowed to usurp the major portion of classroom time. Moreover, 
when written composition is thus reduced in amount, the necessity 
for assigning essays or themes will disappear; pupils may be asked 
to do only those types of writing which normal business and social 
situations call for: chiefly letters, but also reports, minutes of meet- 
ings, announcements, and newspaper matter. 

What, then, of “creative writing,” student belles lettres? Cer- 
tainly it is a normal life activity, but not often successfully carried 
out to meet social demand or commercial necessity. True literature 
grows out of inner impulse, and outward circumstances can do little 
except provide leisure and a congenial atmosphere. Because the at- 
tempt at literary creation quickens and deepens the writer’s per- 
ception of physical and human nature, we should like to have our 
pupils engage in it both now and hereafter; but we shall be foolish 
if we attempt to require it, to make it a matter of assignment. 


Some 
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Rather we should provide leisure for it by allowing the substitution 
of such work for any ordinary composition; we should stimulate 
such observation and thinking by our conduct of the literature 
hour; and we should provide an always sympathetic but never un- 
critical audience. 

There remains the English teachers’ favorite topic: literature. 
First we may observe that most leisure reading, even our own, is 
not of the classics but of contemporary material, and that a consid- 
erable part of it is prose, non-fiction, “general reading’ —something 
other than belles lettres. Isn’t our attempt to build up the reading 
habit and discriminating taste in the contemporary field through 
school experiences with literature of earlier periods a foolish flying 
in the face of facts? Thackeray, George Eliot, and Jane Austen 
may be greater artists than Galsworthy, Cather, and Lewis, but 
they surely are not greater by virtue of their dates; they do not have 
more to say to our generation. Other qualities being equal, authors 
are valuable to young people roughly in inverse proportion to the 
remoteness of their dates. And, unless our departments of social 
studies and science are stimulating leisure reading more than most 
of them do, aren’t we terribly mistaken in omitting biography, pop- 
ular science, commerce and industry, and politics from our school 
readings? If we are honest in our assertion that the value of litera- 
ture lies in the enrichment of living, we shall unhesitatingly include 
vital writing of this less imaginative sort. 

Finally, our ideal of filling the classroom with genuine life activi- 
ties dictates a method in literature. The normal use of literature is 
reading at one’s own choice, stimulated perhaps by comments of 
friends and more or less guided by the few reviewers whom we re- 
spect. Such reading is followed by discussion with other readers 
whenever opportunity offers. The program offered by Professor 
Seely in his new Enjoying Poetry in School includes informal stim- 
ulation, individual reading at home, and untechnical, broad-gauge 
later discussion. If, in addition, a large part of the class time as well 
as the majority of the ‘“‘home study”’ be devoted to individual read- 
ing at personal choice from a good collection of suitable literature 
temptingly available, the procedure offers preparation for extra- 
school life through very rich present living. 
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NATION-WIDE STUDY OF ENGLISH USAGE 


The subject of English, as taught in any grade, is characterized by a 
wide variation in curriculum content and in teaching method. Because of 
this situation, the Psychological Corporation, with the co-operation of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, is sponsoring a nation-wide 
study of English usage, which will extend over a period of five years. The 
study is under the direction of Dr. L. J. O'Rourke. Dr. E. L. Thorndike, 
Dr. C. H. Judd, and others are assisting in planning the procedure. 

Some of the aims of this study are: (1) to determine the level at which 
each specific phase of English usage may best be introduced for instruc- 
tion, the level at which that phase of usage should be given major empha- 
sis, and the points at which and the extent to which it should be reinforced 
by review; (2) to help the teacher to discover the problems of her class in 
relation to those phases of usage which she is responsible for teaching, and 
to aid her in remedial work; (3) to improve methods of teaching English; 
(4) to assist in the solution of certain outstanding problems in the field of 
English. 

The study was begun last October, when more than half a million pu- 
pils throughout the United States and its territories participated in a sur- 
vey test of English usage. 

As a second major step in the study, an achievement test of English 
usage will be given between April 15 and May 30. The program provides 
for a fifty-item test for use in grades three to six, and a seventy-five item 
test for use in grades seven to thirteen, inclusive. Each test is printed on a 
single sheet of paper and requires but one forty-minute period of testing 
time. The items of the tests are based upon findings of the October testing 
program, as well as upon research studies previously made in this field. 

All schools are invited to take part in the April-May program. For 
sample tests and further information, teachers should address The Psy- 
chological Corporation, Washington Office, 3506 Patterson Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

The Nation-Wide Study of English Usage is but the first part of an ex- 
tensive program. Research is being conducted to make available for na- 
tion-wide use, in October, 1931, tests of vocabulary and reading, as well 
as of English usage, for grades three to thirteen, inclusive. 
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In addition to securing data for research purposes and for studies of 
curricula and teaching methods, each program will be of immediate prac- 
tical value to teachers and classes participating. For the April-May pro- 
gram special remedial sheets have been devised to enable the teacher to 
discover the specific weaknesses, not only of the class as a whole, but also 
of each pupil in the class. The tests and remedial sheets may be used to 
excellent advantage for final review. 

The Achievement Test for grades three to six may be secured at two 
cents for each pupil, and the Achievement Test for grades seven to thir- 
teen at three cents for each pupil. Teachers’ materials, including keys 
spaced to fit the test items, record sheets, remedial sheets, and complete 
directions for giving and scoring the tests, are furnished gratis to those 
participating in the program. 

A complete report of the Nation-Wide Study of English Usage, to- 
gether with national norms for the tests, will be published by the United 
States Office of Education. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY AWARDS PRIZES 


John Galsworthy has awarded Lucia Trent the Unknown Donor’s Prize 
of “The Gypsy” for 1930 for her poem, “Empty Dusk.” Miss Trent is 
the author of Dawn Stars and Children of Fire and Shadow, and editor of 
Contemporary Vision. 

The Christian Century notes, “Lucia Trent belongs with the brilliant 
company of women who are well known today for their poetry, yet in spirit 
transcends it,” listing her with Edna Millay, Genevieve Taggard, and 
Leonie Adams. John Haynes Holmes calls her latest book, “final evidence 
of poetic genius.” 

The “Gypsy” Sonnet Prize was won by Glenn Ward Dresbach, author 
of many books of poems, hailed widely as the uncrowned poet laureate 
of the Southwest. 


HOW NATIONAL COUNCIL READING LISTS 
WERE MADE 


A REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON HOME READING 


The work of the committee appointed two years ago to compile two 
reading lists for pupils between the ages of eleven and fourteen, and fif- 
teen and eighteen, inclusive, has resulted in marked changes. The Senior 
list has been thoroughly revised; out-of-print books dropped, new titles 
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added, errors corrected, some new classifications included. This list of 
1,842 titles is illustrated with eighteen color plates and about sixty in 
black and white. The titles are distributed as follows: 348 novels, 159 
short stories, 701 works of non-fiction, 205 plays, 247 poems, and 182 
first-year titles. The books were selected with the aid of pupils, librarians, 
editors, authors, publishers, and booksellers. Information furnished by 
librarians was especially valuable. 

Mr. Bates’ comments on the 1923 revision apply with equal force to 
the work of this committee: 

In selecting, we have insisted that books should not be chosen for the infor- 
mation contained. Each book must have some literary merit. This shuts out 
many books upon choice of vocation, salesmanship, and the lives of men who 
have accumulated fortunes. We want books that distinctly help us in our work 
in English. 

Of books of literary merit, certain classes have been excluded. We have ex- 
cluded books that dealtoo . .. . brutally . . . . with problems of sex and ma- 
ture life. .... We have tried to judge, not by the mere facts presented, but by 
the author’s attitude and by the reaction upon the young reader. 

On the other hand, we have shut out books of shallow optimism, such as Pol- 
/yanna and the works of Harold Bell Wright. We must have books that are true 
to life, with its tragedies and its disappointments. . . . . 

Some object to stories of bloodshed. To the young reader, the blood poured 
out so freely in piratical romances is not much thicker than water. ... . In 
general, we must allow really meritorious books, like interesting and remarkable 
people, some faults. 

We have added interesting books of travel, biography, adventure, essays— 
really good non-fiction—to prove that novels are not the only literature one can 
read with pleasure. ... . Of course, the list must be supplemented by local 
books, books of local history, local description, local stories. 


In the construction of the new list, the committee has made extensive 
use of the best reading lists drawn up since the last edition was published. 
Moreover, the wide diversity of interest within every age level has been 
given recognition. Although young people usually prefer fiction to any 
other type of reading, it was felt that they will read widely in non-fiction 
when the conditioning influences of teacher and librarian are brought to 
bear upon them. To that end a rich body of biography and narratives of 
personal experience was introduced into the list. Without losing sight of 
the recreational aspects of the reading program, the present committee 
has included a greater proportion of books of the informational type than 
Mr. Bates and his committee. Boys can frequently be induced to read 
books about science, invention, discovery, and the like, when they are 
indifierent to literary fiction. 
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The list for the seventh, eighth, and ninth years has also been com- 
pleted. It consists of 795 words of fiction, 735 of non-fiction, 70 plays, 
and 100 poems, a total of 1,700 titles, all adequately annotated. The titles 
are classified under two heads: books for seventh and eighth grades, and 
books for the ninth grade. They have been selected with the realization 
that during the critical junior high school period, it is of the greatest im- 
portance to stimulate reading habits. For that reason much informational 
material without particular literary value has been introduced. 

The present committee recommends that a standing committee be ap- 
pointed by the Council to undertake the continuous revision of the two 
lists. Such procedure will result in more satisfactory work, and will be 
more economical. The committee should consist of people who have dem- 
onstrated strong continued interest in the problem of children’s reading. 
Clerical and librarian assistance would probably not exceed $200 a year. 

A number of problems have been left unsolved. They should be con- 
sidered at the next revision. For example, should the list contain recom- 
mendations for home-library purchases? Should books be listed alpha- 
betically by author, as the librarians insist? Should we mention special 
editions and publishers? Should we offer definite suggestions about book 
reports, discouraging the old-fashioned lockstep report that takes all the 
joy out of reading? Is the list too long? 

In the two years, the committee has spent $1,713.63, including bills that 
will yet come due. Much of the work of revision is not apparent except 
to those who have worked on similar lists. A sentence or two of annota- 
tions represents a good many hours spent in re-reading a book. The 
amount of typing that must be done is a test of endurance. 

Grateful acknowledgment must be made of the kind assistance of the 
following: Miss Slauson, a librarian in Hackensack, New Jersey; Miss 
Medlock, secretarial assistant; Mr. Hatfield, without whose help noth- 
ing could have been done; Miss Ruth Teuscher, of Racine, who contrib- 
uted valuable assistance in securing illustrations; to publishers for the 
generous gift of illustrations; to Miss Julia Kaufman, a pupil in Walton 
High School in New York. 


STELLA C, CENTER, Chairman 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE ONE-ACT PLAY IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Students of the drama at the Pontiac High School have brought about 
a revival of interest in the one-act play, both in their own school and in 
the community. Performances of The Neighbors, the Choir Rehearsal, 
Rosalie, and other plays brought capacity audiences. 
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THE MALVERN FESTIVAL 


The charming English countryside in the region of Malvern Hills will 
again serve as scenic background for the dramatic festival first held there 
in 1929 as a tribute to Bernard Shaw. The program this year consists of 
six plays representing as many periods in English literary history. Udall’s 
Ralph Roister Doister, Heywood’s A Woman Killed with Kindness, and 
Sheridan’s A Trip to Scarborough will especially appeal to English teach- 
ers. The last in the series will be a modern play not yet determined upon. 
A course of lectures on the English stage is to be given during the first 
week of the festival, which runs from August 3 to 22. 

Inclusive fee for the six performances is ten dollars; for the twelve 
lectures, five dollars. Tickets and further information are available at the 
European Festivals Association, 119 W. 57th Street, New York. The Eu- 
ropean tour sponsored by the American Institute of Educational Travel, 
585-87 Fifth Avenue, New York, includes a week at the Malvern Fes- 
tival. 


SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL COMPETITION 

A Dramatic Camp preparatory to the Shakespeare Memorial Compe- 
tition will be held at Lake Charlevoix, Michigan, June 27 to August 22, 
1931. From the candidates participating in the Camp will be selected the 
entrants in the National Shakespeare Memorial Competition, which will 
determine the membership of the company for the Memorial Play to be 
produced during the Chicago Centennial Celebration in 1933. Shake- 
speare clubs and other dramatic organizations are urged to co-operate in 
the establishment of the Camp. Efforts are being made to create a scholar- 
ship fund designed to aid talented amateurs who wish to attend it. The 
director is Earl E. Fleischman, 39 Jewett Avenue, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
The treasurer of the Association is Mr. Daniel L. Quirk, Jr., president of 
the First National Bank, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


THE PERIODICALS 


Audibility and Distinctness in the Speech of the High-School Student. 
By Azubah J. Latham. The Quarterly Journal of Speech, February, 1931. 
Emerson has suggested an important cause of the notoriously indistinct 
and halting utterance of youth in his essay on Self Reliance when he con- 
trasts the speech of a boy addressing his elders, and the clear, uninhibited 
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expression of the same lad in colloquy with his peers. Perhaps, however, 
the demand of extremists in the new education movement that the class- 
room teacher be done away with entirely is not the only remedy for this 
difficulty. The old method was to force self-control in the development 
of speech qualities through drills, rewards, and penalties. The new phi- 
losophy of freedom in education condemns this method beeause of its 


short-sighted plodding after the merely obvious results. 


Socializing the recitation is a better way of meeting the difficulty. This 
method requires utter sincerity and childlikeness on the part of the 


teacher; and few can really become part of the exclusive society of chil- 
dren. 

For the rank and file it becomes necessary to seek a solution in another 
quarter. The nature of speech itself suggests four desiderata: the wish 
to communicate; some degree of clear thinking; a measure of self-confi- 
dence; and an awareness of responsibility to the hearer. Diversified as- 
signments will effectively aid in setting up the first condition, and should 
further secure closer attention from the class than is commonly given. 
Where the class is too large for individual assignments, diversified group 
assignments may be successfully used. 

Teachers should avoid making sudden shifts from informal discussion 
to formal dramatic presentation. Pupils suddenly called on in this manner 
show hesitancy and embarrassment. Audibility is not to be expected un- 
der such circumstances. Other practical suggestions are that the pupil 
should stand easily erect, head held high, with weight on the whole foot; 
breathing muscles should be relaxed by taking an easy, deep breath before 
speaking. Dominant pitch should be conversational. The lips should be 
open and slightly projected during speech, but the mouth should not be 
opened widely. Oral reading should be much used.in cultivating desirable 
speech habits. 

Caviar and Bread Again: A Warning to the New Writer.’ By William 
Carlos Williams. There is one major phase of modern poetry on which 
both critics and their begetters have gone astray. That is substance. So 
riled have the former been over the modern radical changes in technique 
that, as far as any substance can be distilled out of what they have had to 
say, such substance is thoroughly negligible. It ranges up and down from 
the squawks of such hens as Mencken and Cabell to the celluloid-ivory of 
the recent Eliot substitutions—though Eliot was at least once a poet and 
didn’t merely quit at the beginning from deficient ability. 

The older poetry is worn out for us along with all new work which fol- 


* Passages from the article as it appeared in Blues. 
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lows the older line. No amount of reinflation after Eliot’s sorry fashion 
can help it. At most we can admire Eliot’s distinguished use of sentences 
and words and the tenor of his mind, but as for substance—he is for us a 
cipher. We must invent, we must create out of the blankness about us, and 
we must do this by the use of new constructions. 

And for this we cannot wait until—until—until Gabriel blow his horn. 
We must do it now—today. We’ve got to experiment with technique long 
before the final summative artist arrives and makes it necessary for men 
to begin inventing all over again. 

On the poet devolves the most vital function of society: to recreate it 
—the collective world—in time of stress, in a new mode, fresh in every 
part, and so set the world working or dancing or murdering each other 
again, as it may be. 

Instead of that—Lord, how serious it sounds! —let’s play tiddlywinks 
with the syllables. And why not? It doesn’t cost anything except the 
waste of a lot of otherwise no-good time. And yet we moderns expect peo- 
ple actually to read us—even to buy our magazines and pay for them with 


Experiment we must have, but it seems to me that a number of the 
younger writers has forgotten that writing doesn’t mean just inventing 
new ways to say “So’s Your Old Man.” I swear I myself can’t make out 
what many of them are talking about, and I have a will to understand 
them that they will not find in many another. 

If you like Gertrude Stein, study her for her substance; she has it, no 
matter what the idle may say. The same for Ezra Pound, for James Joyce. 
It is substance that makes their work important. Technique is a part of it 
—new technique; technique is itself substance, as all artists must know, 
but it is the substance under that, forming that, giving it its reason for ex- 
istence, which must be the final answer and source of reliance. 

We must listen to no blank-minded critic, without understanding, when 
it comes to what we shall do and how we shall do it; but we must realize 
that it is a world to which we are definitely articulating—or to which we 
might be, were we all able enough. 

The Human Shakespeare of the Sonnets. By Leslie H. Meeks. Teach- 
ers College Journal, January, 1931. Whether the sonnet sequences of 
Shakespeare may be regarded as autobiographical or not, they are excel- 
lent evidence of his intensely human spirit. The central theme of all the 
sonnets is love—manifested now in the purest form of platonic attachment, 
now in the vilest kind of sensuality. The stanzas race from one strong hu- 
man impulse to another; hope, despair, inspiration, disgust, dance and 
stalk alternately upon the pages. Shakespeare proves himself human when 
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he reflects upon the question of immortality, as in sonnets 32, 81, 107; or 
upon the brevity of life, as in 60 and 73. In all this, Shakespeare probably 
felt deeper and struggled more desperately than most men. Out of the 
heat of scarring passions he emerged tempered and chastened. 

The Philosophy of the New Literary Magazine. By Marion C. Sheri- 
dan. The English Leaflet, February, 1931. Revival of the secondary- 
school literary magazine is giving powerful support to the present empha- 
sis upon creative writing. The modern conception of the function of the 
secondary school, which is responsible in considerable measure for the 
creative writing movement, makes necessary the provision of opportunities 
for the development of the pupil’s individuality. Through the multiplica- 
tion of interests and the deepening of meanings, English teachers can stim- 
ulate pupils to express themselves with originality and charm. The teacher 
of English is peculiarly the conserver of the unity of the pupil’s personal- 
ity, and the literary magazine is an important auxiliary. 

All of this implies that the prevailing insistence upon mechanics of lan- 
guage will have to give place to a new freedom in the English room. The 
literary magazine will aid in the restoration of the proper balance in the 
English curriculum by demanding expressive power as well as grammati- 
cal accuracy. 

A characteristic of the new literary magazine is its inclusiveness. It has 
discarded the familiar prepossessions regarding the need for superior in- 
telligence in literature. There is strong evidence that pupils of low 1.Q. 
frequently produce literary work of genuine merit. The new magazine 
achieves vitality through the great variety of its contributors. 

A serious problem facing the administrator with regard to the literary 
magazine is the selection of a suitable faculty adviser. The sponsor must 
be discriminating; he must know how to guide the writer without dictating 
to him; he must be scholarly, tolerant, flexible. He should read Mearns’s 
Creative Power and Rugg and Schumaker’s The Child-Centered School. 
Finally, he should not mistake bad form for good content. 

Practice versus Grammar in the Learning of Correct English Usage. 
By Percival M. Symonds. Journal of Educational Psychology, February, 
1931. Symonds attacked the practice-versus-grammar problem by the 
experimental method. He followed six different experimental procedures, 
each in a separate school: (1) Pupils repeated the correct forms corre- 
sponding to the errors found in Charters’ Diagnostic Language Tests 
(used throughout the experiment). (II) Pupils repeated both the right 
and the wrong forms a given number of times. (III) Pupils mastered a set 
of grammatical rules and principles. (IV) Pupils made formal analysis of 
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sentences. (V) Pupils made choice between correct and incorrect construc- 
tions. (VI) Pupils performed a combination of the five processes. Aver- 
age gains as a result of training received were as follows, for each of the 
procedures: I, 1.50 (five repetitions); II, 10.11; III, 5.89; IV, 4.05; V, 
8.01; VI, 13.37. Symonds points out that the apparent superiority of 
practice over grammar does not necessarily imply that teaching grammar 
is justified, particularly in view of the difficulties encountered in teaching 
it. For gifted children, however, the study of grammar might be prof- 
itable. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Hamlin Garland is well known as the author of Main-Travelled Roads, 
Ulysses S. Grant, The Son of the Middle Border, Trail Makers of the Mid- 
dle Border, and many other books revelatory of the spirit of the Middle 
West. He is director of the American Academy of Arts and Letters. 

Charles Swain Thomas is a member of the faculty of the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University. He was formerly director of 
English in Cleveland and editor of the educational department of the 
Atlantic Monthly Company. Among his numerous publications is The 
Teaching of English in the Secondary School. Dr. Thomas recently as- 
sumed the editorship of the revived Harvard Teachers Record. 

Dora V. Smith (Ph.D. University of Minnesota) is assistant professor 
of education at the University of Minnesota and consulting specialist in 
English to the National Survey of Secondary Schools. She was formerly 
instructor in English at the University High School, Minneapolis, and 
Lincoln School of Teachers College. Dr. Smith contributed articles to the 
English Journal, and is the author of the recently published Class Size in 
High School English. 

Mrs. Lucy Wilson was the first woman to become principal of a Phila- 
delphia high school.. Under her leadership South Philadelphia High School 
for Girls has gained national fame for its individualized, yet social, pro- 
cedures. 

Jesse E. Thomas (A.B. Des Moines College; A.M., Ph.D. State Uni- 
versity of Iowa) taught grammar in high school for a few years, and until 
recently served as a superintendent of schools in Iowa. At present he is 
professor of education at Illinois Wesleyan University. 

Elizabeth Hodgson (B.A. Fairmount College; M.A. University of 
Kansas) is head of the English department at Wichita High School North. 
Her experiences as a homesteader in Oklahoma, writer of short stories, 
high-school principal, course-of-study maker, and contributor to such pe- 
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riodicals as the Survey, American Education, the American Teacher, and 
the English Journal give her unusual perspective. 

Sarah I. Roody (A.B. New York State College) is head of the English 
department of the high school at Hastings-upon-Hudson, New York. She 
has been doing graduate work at Columbia University, and has published 
a report of her research in the English Journal. 


COLLEGE EDITION 


John A. Clark (A.B. Missouri Wesleyan College; M.A. University of 
Kansas) is instructor in English at Michigan State College. He has taught 
English in high school and junior college, and has contributed to the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature and the Sewanee Review. 

Ralph L. Henry (B.A., M.A. Carleton College) is assistant professor of 
English and editor of college publications at Carleton College. He was for- 
merly assistant professor of English at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
He is a co-author of Remedial English, and co-editor of Challenging Es- 
says in Modern Thought. His contributions have appeared in the English 
Journal, School and Society, the Educational Review, and Christian Cen- 
tury. 

Adrian Macdonald is instructor in English at the Normal School of 
Peterborough, Ontario. Among his published works are Canadian Por- 
traits, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Champlain, and a manual on the teach- 
ing of literature. 

H. Carter Davidson (A.B. Harvard University; A.M. University of 
Louisville; Ph.D. University of Chicago) is a member of the English de- 
partment of the University of Chicago. He has taught English in the 
Louisville Male High School, and has been assistant professor of English 
and head of the division of public speaking at the University of Idaho. 

Frances R. Angus has contributed verse to Scribner’s, Spectator, McGill 
Literary Supplement, Boston Transcript, and the English Journal. She is 
author of Fundamentals of French and has edited French Poetry: An 
Anthology. 
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JUNIOR LITERATURE! 


Attempts to conciliate the new recognition of the child interest factor 
with the older classical ideal have led invariably to this kind of question: 
Isn’t there plenty of fascinating literature, as good, say, as Robinson 
Crusoe or Treasure Island, if we only knew where to find it? Despite our 
mistrust of the scholar’s judgment in matters pertaining to children— 
matters from which he is all too often far removed through the very extent 
and intensity of his own studies—it is the scholar to whom we must finally 
turn for answer; he alone has searched the sources, and he alone antici- 
pates intelligently the future educational needs for which our school liter- 
ature should incidentally prepare. 

In the new Leonard and Moffett Junior Literature, both a full knowledge 
of an extensive, multiform literature and a true appreciation of childhood 
interests most fortunately combine. The standard college entrance litera- 
ture for the junior high school years is adequately represented; and yet 
this is in many ways the least significant portion of the books. Besides this 
quite indispensable inclusion of required matter, there is a vast collection 
of delightfully engrossing pages, gathered literally, as they should be, from 
the earth’s four corners and representing all nations, ages, and civiliza- 
tions: thrilling animal adventures, an Iceland fisher lad’s hairbreadth 
struggle in the winter storm, antarctic heroism, the gripping story of a 
dog’s betrayal and vindication; Norse myths, contemporary fiction, me- 
dieval romance; Aesop, The Bible, Homer, Shakespeare—from all the 
realms of written language come the most fascinating tales in prose and 
verse to delight and intrigue the student imagination. 

Quite appropriately for the junior high school years, the books are espe- 
cially rich in the narrative element; the plots are full of surprise and sus- 
pense. And yet the traditional in both poetry and prose is admirably rep- 
resented. 

Another feature of the books deserves comment. Insignificant as it may 
seem to some, the physical characteristics of the literature text have come 
to be considered with concern. The day of the dull, drab, undecorated 
cover is past. No longer do we hazard unfavorable first impressions in 


* Junior Literature, 3 vols. By Leonard and Moffett. Macmillan. 
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matters involving student interest. Neither will the wise teacher tolerate 
small, difficult type or formidable, unillustrated pages. 

In these particulars the authors and publishers are especially deserving 
of compliment. The books are attractive to look at and to handle. One is 
surprised at the clear, bold type and at the some six hundred pages bound 
into each of the three light, compact volumes. The illustrations are origi- 
nal and artistically appropriate, the colored plates superb. All in all the 
books are a landmark in the compilation and publication of junior high 
school texts. 

FrepD G. WALCOTT 
University ScHooL 
Ann Arzor, MICHIGAN 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


LITERATURE IN GENERAL 


Success. By Lion Feuchtwanger. Viking Press. 


Lion Feuchtwanger’s bitter Jewish pen depicts the Munich of 1921-23, in which the 
dominant reactionaries, while presenting liberals and Jews, planned abortive coups to 
separate Bavaria from the German Reich and lead a Danube federation. The main 
thread of the rather scattered story is the unjust imprisonment of Martin Kriiger, as- 
sistant director of the National Museum, and the fight of his mistress for his pardon or 
retrial. Character invention is prodigal and vivid, but the author’s animosity throws a 
lurid illumination upon an ugly scene. 


H.G. Wells. By Geoffrey West. W. W. Norton & Co. 


Wells, the man, the artist, and the thinker share in this informational account of 
the physical life and the work of the man-of-letters Anatole France called “‘le plus in- 
telligent Anglais.” As a chronological record and an accurate transcript of spatial 
sojournings, it is a biography par excellence. Mr. Wells has given his thoroughgoing 
co-operation, in conference, through making accessible unpublished private letters, by 
submitting to exhaustive questioning, and in the end by reading the typescript through 
for errors of fact. Wells as boy, student, teacher, and journalist, as well as the later 
world-figure—novelist and prophet of world-organization—is drawn at full length. 
In the few critical estimates Mr. Polly stands alone as pure gold, elevating the artist 
triumphant, and Tono Bungay remains an unfulfilled promise of Wells’ intellectual 
consciousness. But temperament and training tore him between them, and he fled the 
ineffectiveness of individual life to a transcending synthesis in the mind of the race. 


Back Street. By Fannie Hurst. Cosmopolitan. 


Ray Schmidt, born in Cincinnati in the nineties, motherless, with a too trustful 
small-shop German father, was from earliest girlhood the recipient of masculine at- 
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tention. Her soft heart and her carelessness of appearance gave her a bad reputation, 
but she remained virtuous until at twenty-five, rejecting her only honorable suitor, 
she became the mistress of Walter Saxel, a selfish, happily married Jew. Miss Hurst is 
tremendously in earnest about her problems—the need of guidance in adolescence, the 
fatality of defying conventions, the possible injustice of conventions, selfishness and 
self-protection—but only in the account of Ray’s girlhood convincing. 


Children of Fire and Shadow. By Lucia Trent. Chicago: Robert Packard and 

Company. 

Bright litanies of flesh are here from many close breasted and swift sweeping hours. 
Every attitude of love is rooted in warm earth and rises with the wind to stars and 
sun. In Lucia Trent’s quick lifting bursts of song there is the startle and flash of birds 
breaking their cover from an Alpine meadow. Love is beauty against which she builds 
no barricades and shame is an ancient empty word droned by forgotten priests. The 
lines on her children create new meanings for paternity, building a “trembling bridge 
with which to span the bright adventuring of man,” and her clear cry for social justice 
lifts scarlet banners of rebellion against a world of profit and ingrowing greed. Lucia 
Trent need not write another line nor edit another issue of Conicmporary Vision to 
make certain her shining immortality. 


The Everlasting Struggle. By Johan Bojer. Century. 

The Plaata family lives in a hamlet on the shore of a Norway fjord and struggles 
for existence with unrelenting poverty. To a casual observer their lives seem too bit- 
terly barren to be worth the struggle; but Bojer reveals them as human beings stirred 
to great depths by friendship, love, family affection, and all of the emotions one usual- 
ly associates with the lives of a more prosperous people. 


Island of Penguins. By Cherry Kearton. Robert McBride. 

Five million penguins nest twice a year upon four square miles of desert island 
in the far South Atlantic, along with their enemies the gulls and ibis, and cormorant, 
oyster-catchers, terns, and sand plovers. For many months Mr. and Mrs. Kearton 
lived in a tent among these natives of the island, observing and recording both in 
words and pictures, their surprisingly individual and human-like courtship, domestic 
life, and play. Their report shows an almost sentimental fondness for these birds 
which cannot fly, walk awkwardly, and swim almost as well as sharks; but it is sci- 
entific in statement and interpretation of facts. 


Mrs. Gaskell and Her Friends. By Elizabeth Haldane. Appleton. 


A complete biography emphasizing the friendships from which many of Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s works grew. Charlotte Bronté, whose biography Mrs. Gaskell wrote, is here, the 
second Florence Nightingale, and Madame Mohl, of Paris. The book is an accurate 
record of that gentlemanly period whose conventions and low ideals our age is coming 
to look upon with horror. From this standpoint the work reflects a society which 
denied woman intelligence, personality, and honesty, even from a left-wing Unitarian 
viewpoint. It is to Mrs. Gaskell’s credit that she did treat forbidden topics and trod 
as close to the edge of respectability as she dared. 
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Prologue. By Charles S. Brooks. Harcourt, Brace. 


Autobiography remembered from early childhood which conceives the child as 
standing on the rim of magic, one foot in fairyland; and, like the trees which hang 
above a pool, questions which sky is his reality. 


I Remember. By Opie Read. R. R. Smith. 


Armchair reminiscences of Opie Read’s early days that reflect in easy newspaper 
style the life of everyday of a half-century ago. “Mark Twain asa Pilot,” ‘‘The Pagan 
of the Ozarks,” “The Russian Duke,” and “The Arkansas Traveler” are chapter head- 
ings that indicate the point of view and the treatment. 


José. By Armanda Palacio Valdes. Translated by Minna Caroline Smith. Brief 
Foreword by Alma Laird. Translation Publishing Co. 


Flashes of epic brilliance shine in this tale of the fisher-folk of Rodillero. The good- 
natured improvidence of the men during the prosperous season of the bonito fishing, 
the contests between bickering women who made a fine art of vituperation, and the 
tearful interest of the assembled villagers when the schoolmaster read sentimental 
novels to them at the tavern, are presented with the naiveté that was typical of the 
unsophisticated characters themselves. The story attains dramatic levels in the power- 
fully drawn scene where the crowd peers anxiously across the storm-beaten shoals 
from the mountain of San Esteban, and the scene where the survivors go barefooted 
to hear mass at the altar of Christ. The humor and the romance that threads the story 
are weak and unconvincing in the presence of the larger theme. 


Boccaccio on Poetry. By Charles G. Osgood. Princeton Press. 


This translation of the Preface and Books XIV and XV of Boccaccio’s Genealogy 
of the Gentile Gods presents the famous humanist as scholar—a réle he coveted so 
much more intensely than that of literary artist, which gained for him his prominence 
in the history of literature. Some of the curious chapter headings recall the bitterness 
with which the church regarded the rise of humanism in Boccaccio’s day: “It Is 
Rather Useful Than Damnable to Compose Stories,” “Poets Are Not Liars,” “That 
Poets Are Merely Apes of the Philosophers,” and “It Is Not a Deadly Sin To Read the 
Poets.” Professor Osgood’s long Introduction keeps the interests of the beginner in 
mind. 


David Harum. By E. N. Westcott. Appleton. 
Edited for school use. 


Crime and Destiny. By Professor Johannes Lange. Albert and Charles Boni. 


The December, 1930, issue of the Boni Paper Books presents a report of significant 
researches in the biology of crime. Professor Lange attacks the problem which for a 
number of years has had such an irresistible attraction for the popular mind—the rela- 
tive importance of heredity and environment in the determination of conduct. His 
method is to compare, with the aid of data furnished by the Institute for Criminal 
Biology and the Bavarian Ministry of Justice, the conduct of dizygotic and monozy- 
gotic twins—those developed apparently from two ova and those developed from a 
single ovum. His conclusion is that heredity appears to be the more influential factor. 
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The Greek Element in English Words. By John C. Smock. Edited by Percy W. 
Long. Macmillan. 


This thesaurus, which traces English vocabulary to Greek origins, is intended to 
make a case for the study of Greek in American colleges. The ponderous volume 
should be useful as a reference book for teachers interested in the analytical study of 
English diction. 


The Craft of the Critic. By S. Stephenson Smith. Thomas Y. Crowell. 

For the working reviewer, whether he is a practicing amateur or in active news- 
paper, magazine, or radio work. Every phase of reviewing is covered, including that 
of the upper layer in which the critic not only senses the appreciation of the reader but 
enjoys the work for himself. The result is a book that has enough external cleverness 
to hold the superficial and the true inward sweep of that higher criticism which at- 
tempts to follow the creative surges of another personality rather than stand in shallow 
judgment. Stendhal and Dostoevsky are considered under the psychological novel; 
The Shanghai Gesture and Hamlet as melodrama; Shaw, Schnitzler, Shakespeare, and 
Aristophanes for comedy ; and biography as the pleasant art of framing lives. 


If, or History Rewritten. By Winston Churchill, André Maurois, et al. Viking 
Press. 


“Every moment of time can be transformed by will,’ says André Maurois in his 
brilliant contribution to this delightful and surprising history of the world as it might 
have been. Milton Waldman digresses in “If Booth Had Missed Lincoln”; Winston 
Churchill poses “If Lee Had Not Won the Battle of Gettysburg”; Van Loon reveals 
what would have happened “If the Dutch Had Kept Nieuw Amsterdam”; and Philip 
Guedalla wonders how the face of the world would have been changed “If the Moors 
in Spain Had Won.” 


Opus 7. By Sylvia Townsend Warner. Viking Press. 

There is increasing power here in this powerfully graven poem of Rebecca Ran- 
dom’s cottage at Love Green. All fires burned low in her ancient body until the gin 
bought with her luxuriant garden flowers warmed her once more to beauty. The deli- 
cate delight of Mr. Fortune’s Maggot, The True Heart, and Lolly Willowes are here 
with strength that moves in rising spirals from the first line to the inebriate divinity 
of the end. 


The Novel in English. By Grant C. Knight. Richard R. Smith. 


A clear, readable, survey of the field of the novel with stress on the main figures 
from Richardson, Fielding, and Stearns through the Victorians, and including Conrad, 
Wells, Galsworthy, Edith Wharton and Dreiser among later writers. In the final chap- 
ter, “The Triumph of Realism,” the critic is at his best in the well-thought-out essay 
on Dreiser. In him he finds an epic quality portraying with simple-heartedness the 
lives of men and women who have sought but not found and in whose struggle we 
often sense the degrading idealism of commercial life. There is a very brief final sum- 
ming up of the novel since 1914, with particular attention to D. H. Lawrence, Joyce, 
Hergesheimer, Anderson, and Lewis. Professor Knight seems a little squeamish in his 
discussion of Lawrence and is unable to estimate Lewis’ stature. There is nothing of 
the prig about him and he often speaks with vitality and power. 
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TEXTS AND READINGS 


The Spirit of America in Literature. By W. Wilbur Hatfield and H. D. Roberts. 

Century. 

High-school readings organized on the principle that pupil interest and artistic ex- 
cellence rather than chronological position should determine the selection of literature. 
The readings in this volume have been classified according to the dominant life-inter- 
ests they represent: “Thrilling with Adventure,” “Enjoying the Out-of-Doors,” “Ob- 
serving Human Nature,” “Studying Life,” and “Enjoying Humor and Fancy.” A 
chapter, ‘‘Living in America in the Past,” and another, “Living in America To-day,” 
recognize the value of literature as interpreter of the national life. The book gains in 
vitality through its large emphasis upon the contemporary. Notes and questions at 
the end of each selection are suggestive and stimulating—seldom analytical. The many 
original illustrations by Keith Ward were designed to arouse interest in chosen selec- 
tions and have the further advantage of interpreting and explaining the central thought 
of many of them. Numerous photographs of contemporary authors found in the brief 
biographical notes at the end and the attractive literary map of the United States on 
the end-sheets are features which strengthen the appeal of the book. 


High School Handbook of Composition. By Edwin C. Woolley, Franklin W. 
Scott, and J. C. Tressler. D. C. Heath & Co. 
Woolley’s college text simplified for high-school use. Although the book is conven- 
iently organized for reference purposes, it is a very suitable language textbook. 


Twenty-five Points of Grammar. By Donald Gale Stillman. Arthur L. Bur- 
roughs, Publisher. 

Periodically someone produces a book designed to present the barest minima of 
English grammar for the benefit of the pupil who abhors the subject. The minima in 
this book are bare enough, if somewhat unselected. In the section containing exercises, 
Mr. Stillman happily went back to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries for liter- 
ary selections intended to be analyzed. 


The High School Shakespeare. Edited by John B. Opdycke. Harper & Bros. 

The eight plays in this collection were chosen on the basis of their present popu- 
larity among educational authorities. They have been arranged in the order of diffi- 
culty, which, in the opinion of the editor, coincides with the periods of the great dram- 
atist’s expanding powers. The progression is from A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
through Hamlet, As You Like It, Twelfth Night, Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar, 
and Henry V to Macbeth. The explanatory notes which appear at the bottom of the 
page were suggested by the actual demands of the classroom. 


Lives of Today and Yesterday. Edited by Rowena K. Keyes. Appleton. 
Excerpts from book-length biographies of such well-known figures as Benjamin 

Franklin, Carnegie, Napoleon, Disraeli, Garrick, Robert Fulton. The collection sup- 

plies the need arising out of the prominent place given to biography in modern reading 
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programs. Teachers will find these passages sufficiently enticing to make the transition 
from fiction to biography easy. Ludwig, Strachey, Maurois, and William Winter are 
here represented by their most successful pieces of writing. 


A Book of Ancient Peoples. By Helen Corke. Oxford University Press. 


A beginner’s reader in the story of antiquity. Adolescents will find the strong 
human interest of this simple narrative refreshing after the familiar ancient history 
test. 


How To Speak. By Adelaide Patterson. Little, Brown. 


A book of exercises in voice culture and articulation. Miss Patterson has under- 
stood that training in speech is a process quite distinct from instruction about speech. 
The little volume contains a minimum of theory, but is not lacking in the kind of 
discussion which makes the exercises meaningful. The chapters on breathing and artic- 
ulation are based on the assumption that improvement in speech requires an under- 
standing of the anatomical processes involved. Diagrams and lucid explanatory para- 
graphs are presented in the attempt to develop awareness of these processes. 


Grammar and Usage. By Alma Blount and Clark S. Northup. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 


A grammar manual intended for high-school use. The generous supply of drill ma- 
terials render this book valuable as a reference work for pupils struggling with the 
technical aspects of language. 


The Students’ Dictionary. By Lloyd Adams. Noble & Noble. 


The amateur writer struggling to enrich and refine his descriptive vocabulary fre- 
quently faces the temptation of turning to the short-cut dictionary of synonyms for 
aid. The breathless experience of tracking down and discovering new words in read- 
ings astutely chosen sometimes appears too costly a method for students whose daily 
composition assignments are due at ten o’clock. The Students’ Dictionary will facili- 
tate the theme-grinding process appreciably. No attempt is made to distinguish fine 
differences of meaning. The lexicographer has appended a brief section of technical 
words from the radio and automobile fields. 


Independence for the Philippines. Compiled by E. R. Rankin. University of 
North Carolina Press. 


Source materials for high-school debating groups attacking the problem of Philip- 
pine independence. Legislative records and passages from magazine articles are pre- 
sented on both sides of the question for the benefit of the Debating Union of the high 
schools of North Carolina. 


Pages of English Prose. 1390-1930. Selected by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. Ox- 
ford University Press. 

A tribute to the old rhetoric by a veteran English critic. Sir Arthur presents a 
series of brief prose passages, from Malory, Shakespeare, and the King James Bible to 
Lytton Strachey, which continue to compel admiration. The noble utterances of 
Lamb, De Quincey, and Thackeray give strength to Q’s lament in the preface on the 
passing of the rhetoricians. 
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English Literature. By John Calvin Metcalf. Johnson Publishing. 


Twenty pages of comment on recent and contemporary writers bring this literary 
guidebook up to date. New light on some of the older literary figures is given in this 


revision. 


Bacon’s Essays. With a Biographical Notice by A. Spiers. 


Montagu. Nelson. 


Preface by Basil 


English Practice Book. By George Summey, Jr. Thomas Nelson. 


This workbook in English usage features two devices of some importance in the 


teaching of mechanics: 
fore each group of exercises. 


a student score sheet, and brief directions to the student be- 


Restoration Verses 1660-1715. Edited by William Kerr. Macmillan. 


About one-third of the material of this anthology will be new to most students, 
and the minor and anonymous verse is made available for the first time for the gen- 


eral reader. 


Teaching the Child To Read. By § 


An excellent manual designed for training courses in normal colleges. 


Samuel W. Patterson. Doubleday, Doran. 


The sections 


deal with the “Importance and Nature of Reading,” “Reading in the Beginning 
Grades,” “Reading in the Middle Grades,” “Reading in the Junior High School.” A 
key to the book may be found in such chapter titles as “The Relation of Psychology 
to the Reading Process,” “Teaching Children To Read Orally with Understanding 
and Feeling,” “Teaching Children To Read Silently with Pleasure and Efficiency,” 
“Teaching Children How To Enjoy Literature,” “Teaching Children How To Read 


Practical Subject Matter.” 


The case system is employed in part, with stenographic 


reports of lessons in reading and model papers. There are numerous study helps. 


The Progress of Romance. By Clara Reeve. Facsimile Text Society. 


Refer to the News section for notation. 


NORWAY, SWEDEN, DENMARK 
and 6 other countries in 
EUROPE 985 


Spring tours and other tours, $295-$1500. For com- 
plete information address Department C 


TEMPLE TOURS 


452 Park Square Bidg. ... . . Boston, Mass. 


CULTURED 


—By a New Method 


Many Grade Schools, High schools and ( 
Universities have already adopted the 
Pronunciphone Talking Machine Records \ 
for use in their classrooms, Remarkable, 
new “learn by listening’ nethod for \ 
teaching correct pronunciation, Developed 
by Professors E. H. Gardner and EF. Ray Wd 
Skinner of the University of Wisconsin. E ~~. a“. 
dorsed by leading educators. Should be 1 

every classroom, Recordssent on free trial. W rite for information 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE COMPANY 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 3855 Chicago 
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